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"And  not  by  eastern  windows  only, 

When  daylight  comes ,  comes  in  the  light, 
In  front  the  sun  climbs,  slow,  how  slowly, 
But  westward,  look,  the  land  is  bright." 

— Arthur  Hugh  Clough 
Quoted  by  Winston  Churchill,  April  1941. 


The  Land  Is  Bright  was  produced  by  Max  Gordon  at 
the  Music  Box  Theatre,  New  York,  on  Tuesday  night, 
October  28,  1941,  with  the  following  cast: 
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The  Scene  is  the  Fifth  Avenue  home  of  the  Kin- 
caids,  New  York  City. 


Act      I :  The  Late  Nineties. 
Act    II :  The  Early  Twenties. 
Act  III:  Today. 


ACT  ONE:  1896 


ACT  ONE:  1896 

Lacey  Kincaid,  after  he  made  his  pile  in  the  West, 
brought  his  family  to  New  York  and  built  as  his 
residence  one  of  those  massive  castles  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  It  was  the  late  Nineties,  and  the  new  mil- 
lionaires from  all  over  the  United  States  were 
swarming  on  New  York,  challenging  the  Goulds, 
the  As  tors,  the  V anderbilts  with  their  newly  ac- 
quired wealth.  From  railroad  section  hands  and  fur 
peddlers  they  had  blossomed  into  patrons  of  the 
arts,  bent  on  stuffing  their  new  houses  with  tapes- 
tries, statuary,  paintings,  objets  d! arts  gathered 
from  the  Old  World.  Competition  was  keen,  but 
the  Kincaids  had  almost  succeeded  in  achieving  the 
largest,  most  ornate  and  generally  vulgar  edifice  in 
town. 

Marble  stairways,  suits  of  armor,  brocade  hang- 
ings, potted  palms,  massive  chandeliers ,  rococo  dec- 
oration. Once  you  ascended  the  great  staircase  you 
were  confronted  with  a  labyrinth  of  ornate  parlors 
crowded  with  a  jumble  of  doubtful  treasures,  in 
which  Victoria  strangely  mingled  with  the  Medicis 
and  the  Louis. 

Of  the  many  rooms  on  the  second  floor  the  family 
favorite  was  the  high-windowed  one,  large  and  com- 
fortable, facing  Fifth  Avenue  and  the  Park.  It  was 
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the  room  into  which  they  dropped  naturally  on  their 
way  in  and,  out  of  the  house.  It  was  the  family  sitting 
room  on  a  grand  scale. 

Into  this  room,  one  evening  in  the  eight e en-nineties, 
a  rather  disdainful  Butler  is  ushering  three  men. 
They  are  strangely  out  of  place  among  the  brocade- 
and-gold  furniture,  the  marble  nymphs,  the  plush 
hangings.  Their  broad-brimmed  hats,  their  wind- 
burned  faces  mark  them  as  from  the  West.  Their 
names,  too,  have  a  Western  flavor — Matthew 
Carlock,  Ollie  Pritchard,  Jesse  Andrews. 

The  Butler 
[ The  visitors*  hats  still  being  on  their  heads'] 
Your  hats? 

Carlock 
That's  all  right. 

Butler 

The  family  is  still  at  dinner.  I'll  tell  Mr.  Kincaid  you're 
here. 

[He  goes'] 

Andrews 
That  fella  say  dinner ! 

Carlock 
Yeah.  Funny  time  to  be  having  dinner — seven  o'clock. 

[Left  alone,  the  awe-struck  trio  survey  the  room. 
They  peer  at  this  piece  of  sculpture  and  that  paint- 
ing. They  pass  huge  paws  over  the  silk  and  velvet 
of  the  upholstery.  One  of  them  emits  a  low  whistle 
of  astonished  admiration] 


ACT  ONE 

[Suddenly  Andrews  encounters  a  bit  of  statuary 
which  looks  vaguely  familiar  to  him.  He  pauses  to 
gaze  at  it~\ 

Andrews 
By  God,  it's  Lacey!  Look — a  statue  of  Lacey! 

Carlock 
I  thought  you  had  to  be  dead. 

[Ollie  Pritchard,  who  is  chewing  tobacco,  now 
finds  himself  somewhat  discommoded.  He  looks 
about  the  room  for  a  proper  receptacle  and  finally, 
in  desperation,  decides  on  a  vast  and  ornate  Chinese 
jardiniere] 

[The  Butler  re-enters  with  a  tray  of  glasses, 
cigars,  and  a  decanter  of  whisky] 

Butler 
Mr.  Kincaid  will  be  here  immediately.  May  I  serve 
you  with  a  drink? 

Pritchard 
Don't  put  yourself  out. 

[They  pour  themselves  stiff  straight  slugs  of  whisky 
as  the  Butler  departs] 

[Lacey  Kincaid  enters.  Here  is  a  man  whose  man- 
ner and  physique  suggest  power  and  ruthlessness. 
In  any  fight  or  any  argument  you  would  want  him 
on  your  side.  The  fact  that  he  is  in  his  middle  years 
has  not  diminished  his  vitality  and  drive] 

[5] 
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Lacey 
Lay  your  guns   on   the   table,   boys!   You're   among 
friends. 

[They  greet  him  with  a  chorus  of  hearty  phrases  to 
which  he  replies  in  kind,  "Hi,  Lacey/"  "H' are  you, 
Oilier] 
Sit  down,  sit  down!  Have  another  drink.  Good  trip? 
When  did  you  get  here  ?  Looking  for  you  all  day. 

Carlock 
Just  got  in.  Washed  up,  had  some  supper,  and  here 
we  are. 

Lacey 
Fixed  up  all  right  down  at  the  hotel?  Taking  good 
care  of  you  ? 

Pritchard 
Sure  are.  Got  a  room  apiece  and  a  bathroom  just  for 
the  three  of  us. 

Lacey 
Not  much  like  Montana,  is  it?  You  boys  never  been 
East  before,  have  you? 

Andrews 
Oh,  sure !  Been  to  Omaha. 

Lacey 
Well,  anything  I  can  do  for  you  just  let  me  know.  Want 
you  boys  to  have  the  best  while  you're  here.  YouVe  done 
a  great  job. 

Pritchard 
Thanks.  Thanks. 


ACT  ONE 

Lacey 
What  about  Dan  Frawley?  Have  any  more  trouble 
with  him? 

Andrews 
Nope.  Ain't  heard  another  yip  out  of  him. 

Carlock 
He  don't  even  know  what's  going  on.  He's  going  to 
wake  up  in  the  morning  and  his  railroad's  been  yanked 
right  from  under  him. 

Pritchard 
Sure  like  to  see  his  face. 

Lacey 
Well,  Dan  was  a  good  partner  in  the  old  days,  but  he 
didn't  keep  up  with  the  times.  Back  working  on  the  rail- 
road, that's  where  he  belonged.  Pick  and  shovel  and  liv- 
ing in  that  shack. 

Carlock 
You  ain't  living  in  no  shack,  got  to  admit  that. 

Andrews 
No  sirree !  Quite  a  layout  you  got  here. 

Carlock 
Sure  is !  All  you  need  is  a  faro  outfit  and  a  couple  of 
girls. 

Pritchard 
Got  it  all  over  Big  Ruby's  place.  She's  got  more  mirrors 
than  you,  but  you  got  her  out-statued  ten  to  one. 

Lacey 
Tell  you  what  I  have  got.  I  got  a  bigger  house  than 
Vanderbilt — fifty-six  rooms  to  his  fifty-four.  Private  ele- 
vator and  our  own  ballroom  and  pipe  organ. 

[7] 
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Andrews 
Phew !  Place  like  this  must  have  run  to  couple  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

Lacey 
Couple  hundred  thousand  hell !  Cost  me  five  and  a  half 
million,  cold  cash. 

Pritchard 
Five  and  a  half  million! 

Carlock 
Holy  God! 

Lacey 
Figure   it   out!    Two   hundred    foot    front    on    Fifth 
Avenue,  five  thousand  dollars  a  foot,  that's  a  million  dol- 
lars just  for  the  property.  The  Astors  only  paid  five  hun- 
dred thousand.  Course  they  got  here  earlier. 

Andrews 
Five  thousand  a  foot  front!  You  mean  in  New  York 
you  buy  land  by  the  foot ! 

Lacey 
What  do  you  expect — a  square  mile !  This  isn't  Mon- 
tana. 

Pritchard 
[Points  to  a  great  swollen  pottery  jar  of  intricate 
design'] 
Take  a  thing  like  that — what'd  that  cost  you  ? 

Lacey 
Oh,  couple  of  thousand.  Came  from  France. 

Carlock 
What's  it  for? 

[*] 


ACT  ONE 

Lacey 
It  isn't  for  anything.  It's  an  ornament.  You  just  look 
at  it. 

[Carlock    bestows    another   look    on    the    object. 

Shakes  his  head.  Plainly  he  doesn't  think  Kincaid 

has  had  his  money's  worth] 

Most  everything  we  got  came  from  Europe.  Course 

Ellen  was  a  new  hand  at  it,  so  we  got  some  American 

things  mixed  in,  but  the  fella  told  her  about  it  and  we're 

getting  rid  of  'em.    .    .    .    Did  you  take  notice  of  the 

grand  stairway? 

Pritchard 
Yep!  Hard  stone,  ain't  it? 

Lacey 
Hard  stone !  It's  genuine  marble,  came  out  of  a  palace 
somewhere  in  Italy,  the  whole  thing.  We  paid  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  for  it  to  some  prince. 

Carlock 
Should  have  got  the  prince  throwed  in. 

Pritchard 
Certainly  is  elegant  and  no  mistake.  This  thing — 
[He  indicates  Lacey's  bust] 
— certainly  got  it  on  the  old  tintypes. 

Lacey 
Got  that  made  in  Europe.  Same  fellow  that  did  the 
Queen  of  England. 

Pritchard 
Say !  Sure  flying  in  high  society,  Lacey. 

[?] 
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Carlock 
Don't  you  ever  feel  kind  of  cramped  up,  Lacey?  Liv- 
ing in  a  street? 

Lacey 
Oh,  we  don't  figure  to  live  here  more  than  two  three 
months  a  year.  Building  a  summer  place  up  the  Hud- 
son'll  make  this  look  like  a  covered  wagon.  Seventy-five 
rooms,  private  art  gallery,  you  can  set  down  a  hundred 
people  in  the  dining  room. 

Andrews 

Hundred  people!  Where  you  going  to  get  'em  every 
day? 

Lacey 

Oh,  that's  just  special  parties,  when  we  get  everybody 
all  together.  They  say  there's  only  four  hundred  people 
in  the  whole  town  that  you  really  want  to  get  in  with.  Of 
course,  we've  only  been  here  couple  of  years.  Takes  a 
while  to  get  acquainted.  Not  so  neighborly  here  as  they 
are  out  West.  I've  met  'em  in  a  business  way — Gould, 
Morgan,  Astor — but  the  ladies  haven't  called  on  Ellen 
yet.  But  she  figures  the  two  houses  will  bring  'em  run- 
ning. Might  have  three  or  four  houses  before  I'm 
through.  That's  the  way  they  do  it.  Ain't  supposed  to 
live  in  one  house  more  than  couple  of  months  at  a  time. 

Pritchard 
Don't  you  aim  to  come  back  home  to  Montana  once 
in  a  while  ? 

Lacey 
Sure,  sure !  Still  got  the  ranch,  haven't  I !  Course  last 
year  took  the  folks  to  Europe,  made  the  grand  tour. 
The  girls  were  crazy  about  it,  but  if  you  ask  me 

[  to  ] 


ACT  ONE 

[Lacey's  opinion  of  Europe  is  interrupted  by  the 
appearance  of  his  daughter  Tana,  a  pretty  young 
girl  of  nineteen.  She  is  in  evening  dress] 

Tana 
Papa,  Mama  says  if  you  don't  change  your  clothes  now 
we'll  be  late  for  the  opera. 

Lacey 
Plenty   of   time.   .    .   .    Boys,   you    recollect   my   girl 
Tana? 

Andrews 
Why,  yes. 

Pritchard 
Howdy,  Miss  Tana. 

Tana 
Good  evening.  My,  I  didn't  expect  to  see  you  in  New 
York. 

Carlock 
Sure  have  changed  in  a  couple  of  years.  Wouldn't  of 
known  you  for  the  youngster  used  to  hang  around  the 
corral  in  overalls. 

Tana 
I  ride  in  the  Park  now — English  saddle. 

Lacey 
Tell  your  mama  no  hurry. 
[Tana  goes'] 

Lacey 
Now  then,  Carlock!  Let's  have  that  satchel. 

Carlock 
Covered  a  lot  of  ground  to  get  these  little  pieces  of 
paper.  Some  of  'em  came  kind  of  hard,  too.  Two  or 
three  of  the  boys  was  sort  of  stubborn. 
[Pats  his  hip-holster  significantly] 

["] 
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Lacey 
Well,  if  people  are  going  to  stand  in  the  way  of  prog- 
ress  .   .   .   Five  hundred  shares — hundred  and  fifty 

How  many  you  got  here,  Carlock? 

Carlock 
There's  eighty-two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
shares.  That  means  Dan  Frawley  can't  get  his  hands  on 
more  than  about  sixteen  thousand.  He's  licked. 

Lacey 

Fine !  Fine ! 

[Unlocks  his  desk  drawer  and  hands  an  imposing 
stack   of  yellow-backed  hills   to   the   waiting   Car- 
lock] 
Here   you   are,   boys!   A  hundred   thousand   dollars. 
Divide  it  up.  Watch  out  that  Carlock  don't  cheat  you, 
the  old  fox!  Spit  on  your  thumb  and  count  it  if  you 
want  to.  A  hundred  brand-new  thousand-dollar  bills. 

Carlock 
Not  like  the  old  days,  is  it,  Lacey?  Working  with 
the  section  gang,  driving  those  spikes  in,  setting  those 
ties. 

Lacey 
Twelve  hours  a  day,  and  two  silver  dollars  at  the  end 
of  it. 

Carlock 
That's  what  you  and  Dan  got.  Me,  a  kid  of  fourteen. 
I  got  five  a  week.  I  used  to  look  at  you  and  Dan  Frawley 
going  off  to  town  Saturday  nights,  and  I'd  think,  gosh! 

Lacey 
I  have  to  laugh  when  I  think  of  it.  Barber  shop  shave, 
T-bone  steak  with  two  fried  eggs  on  top  of  it.  Dan  and 

[72] 


ACT  ONE 

I  drove  those  spikes  across  seven  states.  Always  worked 
in  the  same  gang,  one  wouldn't  take  a  job  without  the 
other.  Saturday  nights  we'd  go  into  town  together,  just 
like  you  said.  That's  how  we  met  Ellen.  She  was  work- 
ing in  the  eating  place  in  Leadtown.  Neat  and  quiet  and 
friendly,  but  you  couldn't  fool  around  with  her  like  you 
could  with  the  others.  Dan  was  stuck  on  her  too,  but  she 
took  me.  Even  then  she  knew  which  one  of  us  was  the 
strongest. 

Pritchard 
You  sure  traveled  a  far  road,  Lacey,  since  them  days. 

Lacey 

I  had  it  all  mapped  out  right  from  the  beginning — 
right  from  the  day  when  I  looked  up  and  saw  a  private 
railway  car  pulling  into  the  siding.  I  stared  up  into  the 
window.  It  was  all  red  plush  inside  and  fancy  wood- 
work, and  a  table  set  with  a  white  cloth.  And  there, 
sitting  at  the  table,  was  Jim  Hill,  the  biggest  railroad 
millionaire  in  the  world.  Course  I  didn't  know  it  then. 
It  was  one  of  those  days  out  on  the  desert.  I  can  feel 
the  sweat  now  running  down  my  back,  and  I  can  still  see 
the  little  cold  beads  frosting  the  outside  of  Jim  Hill's 
glass  as  he  sat  there  drinking.  I  guess  I  must  have 
stared  too  hard,  because  the  next  thing  I  knew  the 
nigger  porter  came  running  out  and  yelled,  "Get  away 
from  there,  you  wop!  Don't  you  know  who  that  is! 
That's  Mr.  James  J.  Hill!  Get  away  from  here!"  I 
made  up  my  mind  then  that  some  day  I'd  be  sitting  in 
my  own  private  car,  with  a  nigger  porter  to  wait  on  me, 
and  everything. 

Carlock 

Say,  when  we  rounded  up  all  that  stock  and  plugged  a 
couple  of  ornery  hombres  to  get  it,  we  didn't  know  it 
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was  all  on  account  of  you  looking  at  Jim  Hill  through 
a  car  window. 

Lacey 
No.  I  don't  let  sentiment  mix  in  with  business.  It's  this 
way.  I  got  copper  and  I  got  coal.  Why  should  I  let  some- 
body else  have  the  railroad  and  get  rich  hauling  my  coal 
to  my  copper!  I  want  it  all,  and  by  God  now  IVe  got 
it!  And  that  ain't  the  end.  There's  all  kinds  of  riches 
stored  away  under  the  ground  in  this  country.  Don't 
think  Jim  Fiske  and  Jay  Cooke  and  Leland  Stanford 
got  it  all.  They  just  scratched  the  surface.  And  when  it 
comes  to  those  old  boys  that  crossed  the  desert  to  scoop 
up  a  handful  of  gold!  Say — pikers!  There's  gold  and 
there's  copper  and  coal  and  iron  and  there's  oil  and 
there's  zinc  and  there's  nickel  and  there's  silver.  There's 
all  those  things  underneath  the  ground  and  a  million 
miles  of  lumber  on  top  of  it.  This  is  the  richest  coun- 
try in  the  world,  by  God,  and  it's  all  there  to  be  grabbed ! 

Carlock 
Anything  else  you  got  your  eye  on,  Lacey,  just  say  the 
word. 

Lacey 
I  got  my  eye  on  plenty,   and  there's  plenty  laying 
around!  Yes,  sir,  the  richest  country  in  the  world!  And 
they  let  us  grab  it — the  suckers  1 

Andrews 
It's  a  free  country,  ain't  it ! 

Lacey 
[Lifts  his  glass"] 
Yes,  sir,  a  free  country!  Free  and  easy!  So  here's  to 
the  good  old  U.S.A. — the  god-damned  fools ! 

[  H  ] 


ACT  ONE 

[A  roar  of  appreciative  laughter.  They  down  their 
drinks] 

[Mrs.  Lacey  Kincaid,  resplendent  in  evening 
dress,  comes  into  the  room.  A  comely  woman  in  her 
late  forties.  Though  her  manner  is  a  bit  too  hearty 
for  her  new  position  there  are  few  traces  of  the  girl 
who  served  ham  and  eggs  in  the  eating  place  in 
Leadtown] 

[Carlock,  Andrews  and  Pritchard  scramble 
awkwardly  to  their  feet  and  greet  her.  "Howdy, 
Mrs.  Kincaid.  .  .  .  Evening,  ma'am.  .  .  .  Howdy"] 

Ellen  Kincaid 
Evening,  boys!    .    .    .  My  gosh!  You  boys  certainly 
make  a  place  look  like  cattle  had  been  milling  around. 

Andrews 
[Attempting  a  little  ineffectual  tidying] 
Sure  am  sorry,  ma'am. 

Lacey 
Now,  Ellen!  You  got  me  house-broke,  but  go  easy  on 
the  boys.  They're  not  used  to  it. 

Ellen 
Well,  just  so  long  as  they  remember  this  ain't  the 
open  prairie. 

Carlock 
No,  ma'am !  Sure  is  an  elegant  outfit  you  got  here. 

Ellen 
Don't  forget  to  tell  'em  all  about  it,  back  home. 
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[A   decided  affirmative  from   the   men  .   .  .   "Yes, 
ma'am!  .  .  .  Sure  will!"] 
Lacey,  I  don't  want  to  hurry  the  boys,  but  you  know 
who's  coming  in  to  fetch  Tana  tonight. 

Lacey 
That's  all  right.  The  boys  were  just  going. 

The  Three  Men 
[Edging  toward  the  door] 
Well,  so  long,  ma'am.  .  .  .  Sure  was  nice  to  see  you. 
.  .  .  Good-by,  ma'am. 

Ellen 
'Evening  to  you.   .  .   .  My  land !  What's  the  name  of 
that  new  butler,  I  never  can  .  .   .   Butler ! 

[In  a  voice  that,  out  West,  would  carry  to  the  next 
ranch] 
Butler,  come  in  here ! 

Lacey 

[To  the  men"] 
I'll  go  downstairs  with  you. 

Ellen 
No  such  thing.  You'll  go  upstairs,  get  into  your  swal- 
lowtail. 

Lacey 
All  right,  all  right.  I'd  rather  do  a  day's  work  with 
the  old  section  gang  than  sit  in  that  box  down  there.  .  .  . 
One  of  the  fellas  downstairs'll  show  you  the  way  out, 
boys. 

[Lacey  disappears  with  the  men] 


ACT  ONE 

Ellen 
[As  the  Butler  enters] 
What  was  that  you  said  your  name  was? 

Butler 
Blake,  madam. 

Ellen 
Well,  Blake,  rid  up  the  room. 

Butler 
[As  he  gathers  up  the  drinks] 
Yes,  madam. 

Ellen 
Tell  Donovan  there's  six  of  us  going  to  the  opera,  to 
come  around  with  the  big  carriage,  half-past  seven. 

Butler 
Yes,  madam. 

Ellen 
And  when  Count  Czarniko  gets  here  don't  keep  him 
waiting.  Be  sure  to  let  us  know  right  away. 

[The  Butler  is  disappearing.  She  calls  after  him'] 
Pronto ! 

[From  the  doorway  through  which  the  men  have 
just  left}  Deborah  Hawks  comes  into  the  room. 
Younger  than  her  sister  Ellen,  her  face  is  that  of  a 
frustrated  and  embittered  woman.  The  severity  of 
her  dress  is  that  of  a  woman  who  has  long  ago 
abandoned  all  thought  of  coquetry] 

[She  is  looking  back  over  her  shoulder  as  she 
enters] 

Z'7l 
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Deborah 
[White  and  shaking] 
That  was  Matt  Carlock!  Wasn't  it! 

Ellen 
I  don't  know.  I  hardly  noticed. 

Deborah 
It  was.  You  think  I  wouldn't  know  the  man  that  killed 
Steve !  It's  fifteen  years,  but  I'd  know  him  anywhere. 

Ellen 
Now,  Deborah ! 

Deborah 
That  husband  of  yours  is  up  to  something  again.  I 
know  how  he  got  his  money — grabbing  and  stealing  and 
killing.  He  had  enough.  Why  did  he  have  to  take  Steve's 
land,  too!  You'd  think  the  law  would  stop  him!  Like 
they  stopped  Jesse  James. 

Ellen 
Now,  Deborah,  you  haven't  been  like  this  in  a  long 
time.  Don't  go  imagining  things. 

Deborah 
I   didn't  imagine  him  dead,   did  I — Steve  Lucas!   I 
didn't  imagine  him  dead ! 

Ellen 
[As  young  girls*  voices  are  heard"] 
Sh-sh-sh!  Don't  let  the  girls  hear  you.  Come  on  up 
with  me. 


ACT  ONE 

Deborah 
What's  he  got  his  claws  on  now,  with  Matt  Carlock 
and  that  gang!  They're  like  vultures.  It  means  there's 
death  around.  Death. 

[As  the  two  women  go  toward  the  doorway, 
Ellen's  arm  about  Deborah's  shoulder,  Tana 
Kincaid  comes  into  the  room  with  her  friend, 
Letty  Hollister.  Like  Tana,  she  is  dressed  for 
the  opera\ 

Tana 
[As  they  enter\ 
And  there's  the  handsomest  new  policeman   on  the 

bridle  path !  Of  course  I  pretend  I  don't  see  him  but 

What's  the  matter  with  Aunt  Deborah? 

Ellen 
Nothing  at  all.  She's  just  a  little  upset.  She  happened 
to  see  someone. 

[She  leads  Deborah  out.  The  girls  stand  a  mo- 
ment looking  after  them~\ 

Letty 
Your  aunt  always  looks  so  sad.  Is  she  ill? 

Tana 

Aunt   Deborah   isn't   very   strong.   Every   once   in   a 
while  she 

Letty 
Oh,  I  didn't  know. 

[Glancing  about  the  room\ 
Where  is  it?  Where's  the  album? 
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Tana 
[As  she  goes  for  it~\ 
Oh,  Letty !  You'll  die  laughing  when  you  see  him.  He 
was  just  three  in  this  first  one,  and  he's  wearing  kind  of 
ruffled  panties,  and  tassels  on  his  shoes. 

Letty 
You  don't  think  anything's  happened  to  him,  do  you? 
Not  coming  home  to  dinner,  maybe  he  won't  even  be 
here  in  time  to  take  me  to  the  opera. 

Tana 
I  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with  Grant  lately. 
Father's  been  quite  cross  with  him.  He's  almost  never 
home  any  more. 

Letty 
Tana,  has  Grant  ever  talked  to  you  about  me — at  all? 

Tana 

Well — I'm.  sure  he  likes  you.  Whenever  I  tease  him 
about  you  he  looks  kind  of  funny.  You  like  him  a  lot, 
don't  you? 

Letty 

He's  so  different  from  the  New  York  boys — the  ones 
I've  always  known.  Grant  has  got  a  kind  of  something 
about  him — you  feel  that  if  he  wants  a  thing  nothing  in 
the  world  could  stop  him  from  getting  it.  He's  so  strong. 
It's  wonderful! 

Tana 

It  isn't  so  wonderful  if  he's  your  brother.  He's  bossy. 
He's  bossier  even  than  Papa.  You  ought  to  hear  them 
sometime,  when  Grant  does  something  Papa  doesn't  like. 
Neither  one  ever  gives  in. 

[20] 
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Letty 
That's  what  makes  him  so  different.  It's  exciting.  I 
like  it. 

Tana 
You're — you're  in  love  with  him,  aren't  you? 

Letty 
How  can  I  tell  until  I  know  whether  he's  in  love  with 
me? 

Tana 
You  know,  Letty,  sometimes  I  think  you  two  are"  kind 
of  alike.  Strong,  I  mean.  You're  the  only  girl  that's  ever 
stood  up  to  him. 

Letty 
Maybe  I  shouldn't  have.  Mama  says  you  shouldn't 
ever  argue  with  men.  They  like  you  to  be  kind  of  help- 
less so  they  can  protect  you. 

Tana 
Well,  of  course,  a  girl  has  to  have  somebody  to  take 
care  of  her,  or  what  would  she  do? 

Letty 
I  think  a  person  ought  to  be  able  to  protect  herself. 

Tana 
[Wide-eye d~\ 
You  do,  Letty !  A  girl ! 

Letty 
Of  course.  Why,  even  after  I'm  married  I  don't  want 
to  be  just  somebody's  wife.  I  want  to  be  a  person  by 
myself,  and  do  things. 

[2/] 
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Tana 
What  can  you  do? 

Letty 
Oh,  help  people.  Poor  people  that  haven't  got  any- 
thing. 

Tana 
Oh,  you  mean  charity  bazaars. 

Letty 
No.  I  don't  know  what  I  mean,  exactly.  But  some 
people  have  got  so  much  and  then  lots  of  them  haven't 
got  anything  at  all.  Sometimes  I  feel  kind  of  ashamed. 

Tana 
I  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about.  Anyway,  if 
you  were  married  to  Grant  he  wouldn't  let  you  do  crazy 
things.  Letty,  wouldn't  it  be  wonderful  if  you  married 
Grant!  Why,  you'd  be  my  sister-in-law.  Imagine  hav- 
ing your  best  friend  for  a  sister-in-law ! 
[Eagerly] 
You  are  my  best  friend,  aren't  you? 

Letty 
Oh,  I  hope  so. 

Tana 
Because  ever  since  that  party  at  the  Van  Cortlands', 
when  all  the  other  girls  were  so  mean  to  me,  and  you 
were  the  only  one  who  was  nice  .  .  . 
[A  sudden  thought'} 
Just  you  wait !  If  I  marry  Count  Czarniko  they'll  wish 
they'd  been  nicer  to  me.  I'll  be  a  Countess!  I'll  be  bet- 
ter than  any  of  them. 


ACT  ONE 

Letty 
Oh,  Tana !  I  just  thought.  If  you  do  marry  him  you'll 
have  to  go  and  live  in  Europe,  won't  you?  You'll  be  so 
far  away. 

Tana 
It  is  sort  of  scarey  when  I  think  about  it.  And  he's  so 
kind  of  foreign.  Of  course  he's  got  perfectly  beautiful 
manners,  but  he's  so  different  from  Grant  and  the  boys 
around.  But  Mama  says  I  can  come  home  to  visit  when- 
ever I  want  to,  and  Letty,  you  can  come  and  stay  with 
me  for  months  at  a  time!  It's  a  castle,  and  he's  got  a 
hundred  servants,  and  there  are  peasants  and  every- 
thing that  belong  to  him  and  they  have  to  bow  when  he 
comes  along.  Imagine ! 

[A  gesture  of  grandeur] 
It's  like  a  fairy  tale. 

Letty 
It's  marvelous,  but  if  you're  going  to  marry  him — I 
mean — Tana,  do  you  feel  about  him  the  way  I  feel  about 
Grant  ? 

Tana 
Well,  after  all,  I  don't  know  him  very  well.  And  he  is 
older  than — I  don't  mean  he's  old.  Gracious,  no!  He's 
awfully  fascinating  and  everything. 

[Embarrassed,   she   is    turning   the   leaves    of   the 
album] 
And  it  certainly  is  exciting  to — well — oh,  here's  that 
picture  of  Grant.  Isn't  it  killing !  Look ! 

Letty 
Oh,  for  heaven's  sake!  Look  at  the  curls!  How  old 
was  he? 

Tana 
About  three,  Mama  says. 

[*5] 
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Letty 
[She  is  now  turning  the  pages  of  the  album] 
Imagine!  Are  there  any  more  of  him?  .  .  .  Oh,  dear, 
what  do  you  suppose  is  keeping  him? 

Tana 
Look  at  this ! 

Letty 
Oh!    .    .    .    Who's  that  girl?  Isn't  she  pretty!  She 
looks  like  you — only  of  course  it  isn't  you. 

Tana 
That's  Aunt  Deborah  when  she  was  young. 

Letty 
That!  It  couldn't  be. 

Tana 
It  is,  though.  .  .  .  It's  always  been  kind  of  mys- 
terious about  Aunt  Deborah.  Years  ago  she  was  going 
to  be  married  and  the  man  died.  He  was  shot  or  some- 
thing. It  was  out  West.  Ever  since  I  can  remember 
she's  been  like  this. 

Letty 

Oh !  No  wonder  she  looks  so  sad. 

Tana 

When  we  moved  to  New  York  she  didn't  want  to 
come.  She  said  she  belonged  there  with  him.  Things  like 
that.  And  sometimes,  like  today,  when  it  all  comes  back 
to  her,  she'll  just  sit  up  in  her  room  for  days  and  not  eat 
anything. 


ACT  ONE 

Letty 

[Her  gaze  still  on  the  photograph] 
It's  sort  of  frightening,  isn't  it,  to  think  that  a  thing 
like  than  can 

Tana 
Yes,  it  is. 

Letty 
Tana. 

Tana 
Hm? 

Letty 
Tana,  did  you  ever  see  Grant  out  anywhere  with  a 
kind  of  funny  looking  girl?  I  mean — not  funny  looking 
exactly.  She's  very  pretty.  Only  the  way  she  dresses,  and 
her  hair  and  everything 

Tana 

Why,  Letty  Hollister,  what  do  you  mean ! 

Letty 

Oh,    I    shouldn't   have Don't    say    anything    to 

Grant,  will  you !  Promise  me  you  won't  say  anything.  Or 

to  your  mother  and  father.  It's  only  that Oh,  Tana. 

I'm  scared.   I'm  scared   it's   somebody  he   likes  better 
than  he  does  me. 

Tana 

[Her  arm  around  Letty] 
He  does  like  you.  I  know  he  does. 

Letty 
But  he  never  told  you  so,  did  he !  I  mean,  in  so  many 
words.  He  never  told  you  so  ? 
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Tana 

Well,  boys  don't  always  tell  things  like  that  to  their 
sisters.  Especially  somebody  like  Grant.  Grant  is  the  kind 
of  person 

[Lacey  strides  hack  into  the  room,  in  high  good 
humoK  He  has  changed  into  evening  clothes  which, 
though  correct,  set  rather  strangely  on  his  muscu- 
lar Western  shoulder s~\ 

Lacey 
Well!  What  have  you  two  kittens  got  your  heads  to- 
gether about? 

Tana 
Nothing.  It's  a  secret. 

[Letty  smiles  up  at  him  a  little  wanly  in  an  at- 
tempt to  conceal  her  recent  distress] 

Lacey 
Secret,  eh?  I'll  bet  I  can  guess.  Maybe  I'm  going  to 
gain  a  daughter  as  well  as  lose  one— eh,  Letty! 
[He  gives  Letty's  cheek  a  fond  little  pinch] 

Letty 
[Dimpling'] 
Oh,  Mr.  Kincaid! 

Tana 

[In  triumph] 
See,  Letty!  Didn't  I  tell  you! 

Letty 
I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Mr.  Kincaid. 

[26} 
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Lacey 

Oh,  yes  you  do ! 

Tana 
[Takes  Letty's  hand] 
Come  on  into  the  music  room.  Let's  play  duets  till  it's 
time  to  go. 

[A  little  giggle  from  Letty,  in  which  Tana  joins; 
and  they  are  gone] 

[Lacey  looks  after  them,  then,  turning  away, 
breathes  a  deep  sigh  of  satisfaction,  rubbing  his 
hands  together  with  the  gesture  of  one  who  has 
achieved  a  triumph.  He  looks  about  the  room  and 
finds  that,  too,  a  pleasant  thing.  At  his  desk  again 
he  ruffles  the  bundle  of  stock  certificates,  starts  to 
■  list  them] 

[From  the  music  room  comes  the  tinkle  of  the  piano 
as  the  girls  begin  their  duet.  The  voice  of  one 
of  them  is  heard:  "No,  no,  silly/  It  isnyt  E!  Itfs 
G/"] 

[Ellen  comes  in,  her  opera  cloak  over  her  arm] 

Ellen 
Deborah's  having  one  of  her  spells  again.  She  saw 
that  man  Carlock.  You  oughtn't  to've  let  him  come  to 
the  house. 

Lacey 
[Absorbed  in  his  papers] 
What  say? 

Ellen 
Deborah.  She's  up  in  her  room  carrying  on  worse  than 
I've  ever  seen  her.  Keeps  on  saying  it  was  Carlock  killed 
Steve  Lucas,  and  that  you  were  back  of  it. 
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Lacey 
Would  you  rather  have  had  Lucas  get  me!  Because 
that's  what  would  have  happened  if  Carlock  hadn't  done 
the  job — and  you  damn  well  know  it !  It  was  him  or  me. 

Ellen 
Well,  you  can't  blame  me  being  upset,  seeing  my  own 
sister  carrying  on  like  a  wild  woman. 

Lacey 
She'll  get  over  it.  She  has  before.  We  got  more  pleas- 
ant things  to  talk  about.  How  would  you  like  to  know, 
Mrs.  Kincaid,  that  you  are  now  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
ten  richest  men  in  America ! 

Ellen 
Really,  Lacey ! 

Lacey 
I  am  now  the  owner  of  the  Montana  &  Western  Rail- 
road, right  of  way  and  everything  that  goes  with  it,  in- 
cluding the  Argonaut  mines.  It  means  another  fifty  mil- 
lion dollars. 

Ellen 
Fifty  million !  I  can't  figure  it  any  more.  How  do  you 
get  hold  of  it,  Lacey?  Where  does  it  come  from? 

Lacey 
Out  of  fools  that  don't  know  enough  to  hang  on  to 
what  belongs  to  'em. 

Ellen 
Lacey,  ain't  we  got  enough?  Why  don't  you  just  kind 
of  quit  and  take  it  easy,  the  way  I  remember  Paw  did 
when  he  sold  the  cow. 
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Lacey 
You  don't  understand,  Ellen.  You  don't  understand 
what  I'm  aiming  at.  I'm  going  to  be  the  richest  man  in 
the  world. 

Ellen 
But  will  they  let  you  be,  Lacey?  How's  it  comes  you 
can  get  it  all? 

Lacey 

Remember  back  in  the  old  days — the  boardinghouse? 
The  fellow  that  reached  the  quickest  and  the  furthest, 
he  got  the  biggest  hunk  of  beef.  It's  the  boardinghouse 
reach — that's  all. 

Ellen 

It  sure  is  wonderful,  Lacey !  Who'd  of  dreamed  it !  I 
knew  you  was  smart  when  I  married  you,  but  who'd  of 
thought  it'd  turn  out  like  this.  Look  at  what  it'll  mean  to 
the  children  their  whole  lives  long,  having  everything. 
I  wasn't  much  younger  than  Tana,  I  had  one  pair  of  shoes 
to  my  feet,  and  they  was  for  Sunday.  I'd  walk  barefoot 
to  church  to  save  'em,  carrying  my  shoes  in  my  hand, 
sit  down  by  the  side  of  the  road  just  before  I  got  there, 
and  put  'em  on.  And  now  I've  got  Paris  dresses  and  a 
whole  box  of  jewelry  and  horses  and  carriages,  and  look 
at  this  house! 

[ Takes  a  comprehensive  look  around^ 

I  think  I'll  do  the  whole  place  over  in  Italian,  just  for 
fun. 

Lacey 
You  can  do  it  in  any  language  you  want  to.  They  won't 
be  too  stuck  up  to  come  calling  on  you  now — the  women. 
Their  husbands  will  make  'em  come — if  they're  smart. 
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Ellen 
You  know  what,  Lacey!  I  figure  we  made  a  mistake. 
We  oughtn't  to  been  so  quick  to  build  that  house  up  the 
Hudson. 

Lacey 
What!  Why,  you  was  yelling  for  it. 

Ellen 
Yes,  but  I  didn't  know  then  about  Newport.  That's 
the  tony  place  to  be,  summers.  That's  where  they  en- 
tertain the  dukes  and  counts  and  things.  That's  where 
the  Vanderbilt  girl  caught  her  fellow,  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. 

Lacey 
What  about  this  Czarniko  ?  Tana  didn't  have  to  go  to 
Newport  to  meet  up  with  him.  He  was  at  a  party  right 
in  New  York. 

Ellen 
Yes,  but  we  haven't  got  him  yet.  It's  one  thing  to 
sight  a  steer  and  another  to  rope  him. 

Lacey 
Look  here,  I  don't  feel  easy  about  this.  Are  you  sure 
Tana  likes  this  Czarniko  enough  to  marry  him? 

Ellen 
Course  she  does.  She  says  he's  the  handsomest  man 
she  ever  saw,  and  his  manners  make  her  feel  like  a  prin- 
cess. It'd  be  wonderful  for  her.  Our  little  daughter  a 
countess !  But  I'm  scared  some  of  those  Newport  people'll 
snatch  him.  Invite  him  up  for  the  summer,  make  him  feel 
to  home,  and  next  thing  you  know  they  got  him. 


ACT  ONE 

Lacey 
Well,  hell,  if  you  want  a  house  in  Newport  we'll  build 
one.  We'll  build  the  biggest  house  of  anybody  up  there. 

Ellen 
Maybe  we'll  have  a  chance  tonight  to  find  out  if  the 
Count's  really  got  intentions.  That  Schuyler  girl's  paw 
is  after  him  and  so  is  Lucy  Weatherby.  Can't  you  put  it 
to  him,  not  too  blunt? 

Lacey 
Say,  if  you  and  Tana  want  him  nobody's  going  to  get 
him  away  from  us.  How  much  does  the  fella  want? 

Ellen 
A  lot,  I  reckon.  His  folks  go  way  back. 

Lacey 
Well,  I'll  talk  to  him.  Tell  him  to  come  down  to  the 
office  tomorrow  morning.  Nine  o'clock. 

Ellen 

Great  gosh,  Lacey,  he  ain't  a  railroad  you're  buying! 
You  can't  go  at  it  raw  that  way,  with  your  bare  hands. 
You  got  to  be  more  delicate. 

Lacey 
A-a-a-a !  How  much  did  Willie  Vanderbilt  pay  for  that 
Marlborough  fella? 

Ellen 
I  don't  know  exactly.  But  anyway,  he  was  a  duke,  and 
this  Czarniko's  a  Count. 

Lacey 
Which  is  better? 
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Ellen 
Dukes  is  better. 

Lacey 
Then  what  the  hell  are  we  fussing  around  with  this 
Count  for  1 

Ellen 
There  ain't  any  dukes.  The  dukes  was  all  gobbled  up 
before  we  got  East.  This  Count's  genuine  enough.  I  had 
him  looked  up  and  they  don't  come  any  nobler. 

Lacey 
Well,  it's  your  party.  I'm  here  to  foot  the  bills. 

Ellen 

This'll  make  'em  change  their  tune.  Tana'll  be  top  of 
the  heap  then.  They'll  be  begging  to  come.  We'll  have  a 
wedding  that'll  make  Vanderbilt  and  the  duke  look  like 
a  wienie  roast  down  at  Hogan's  Grove.  We'll  have  twice 
as  many  bridesmaids  and  three  reverends  to  say  the 
ceremony. 

[She's  launched  on  her  dreams~\ 

And  our  little  Tana  in  white  satin  with  a  six-yard  train 
and  wearing  a  rose-point  veil  that  her  great  grandmaw 
was  married  in. 

Lacey 

Now  hold  on,  Ellen!  Take  it  easy!  Her  grandmaw — 
let  alone  her  great-grandmaw — was  lucky  if  she  had 
clothes  to  her  back.  And  if  she'd  ever  come  within  a 
mile  of  a  rose-point  veil  it  would  have  caught  fire  from 
her  corncob  pipe. 

Ellen 

You  don't  have  to  go  trumpeting  about  that.  The 
papers'll  say  what  I  tell  'em.  When  we  get  the  Count 
there  won't  be  a  yip  out  of  them.  And  on  top  of  that  if 
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Grant  marries  Letty  Hollister  they  can't  nobody 

Where  do  you  suppose  that  boy's  keeping  himself,  any- 
way! I'm  mortified  to  death.  Here's  Letty  for  dinner  and 
we're  going  to  the  opera.  She  was  only  asked  along  on 
account  of  him.  You  got  to  give  him  a  good  talking  to. 

Lacey 
Oh,  leave  the  boy  alone.  He's  all  right.  Thing  that 
pleases  me  is  the  way  he  catches  on  down  at  the  office. 
Came  in  the  other  day  and  there  he  was  skinning  the 
eyeteeth  off  of  Pierpont  Morgan's  boy.  Nothing  wrong 
with  Grant. 

Ellen 

Oh,  he's  smart  enough.  Too  smart.  But  there's  things 
besides  business.  Where  is  he  evenings?  He  never  takes 
Tana  out,  or  Letty,  like  he  used  to.  I  tell  you  he's  up  to 
some  devilment. 

Lacey 

Well,  matter  of  fact,  haven't  said  anything  to  you 
about  it,  but  I  hear  he's  around  town  with  a  pretty  little 
piece — supper  and  so  forth.  No  harm  in  that.  He'll  settle 
down  with  Letty  soon  enough. 

Ellen 
Do  you  mean  people  have  seen  him  with  her?  Who  is 
she? 

Lacey 
Don't  worry.  I  had  Callahan  find  out  all  about  it.  He's 
fixed  her  up  in  a  little  place  down  in  Twelfth  Street,  very 
quiet. 

Ellen 
What  about  Letty's  folks?  Suppose  they  hear  about 
it! 
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Lacey 
Won't  make  a  mite  of  difference.  You  women  folks! 
No  harm  in  it.  Better  for  him  to  have  his  fling  now,  get 
it  over  with.  I  was  the  same,  his  age. 

Ellen 
You  was!  You  mean  to  tell  me  you  was  gallivanting 

around  with  girls  like  that  and 

[As  the  Butler  enters] 
What  do  you  want,  Blake  ? 

Blake 
Count  Waldemar  Czarniko. 

Ellen 

[A  quick  whisper  to  her  husband] 
Lacey! 

[Then  an  instant  transformation  into  a  figure  of 

elegance] 
My  dear  Count ! 

[Count  Waldemar  Czarniko  enters  the  room. 

Slim,  febrile,   dressed  in   the   height   of  European 

fashion,  here  is  an  example  of  decadent  nobility. 

Slim  hands,  slim  feet,  a  narrow  face  accented  by  its 

tiny  mustache] 

[Blake  takes  Czarniko' s  opera  hat,  stick  and 
cape] 

Czarniko 
Madame  Kincaid! 

[Ellen's  hand  is  outstretched  for  a  hearty  hand- 
shake, but  remembers  just  in  time  that  this  is  not 
the  procedure  with  the  Count.  She  raises  her  hand, 
palm  down,  graciously  as  the  Count  bends  to  kiss 
it] 
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Lacey 
H'are  you,  Count! 

Czarniko 

Monsieur. 

Ellen 
Sit  down,  Count. 

[She  indicates  a  gilt-and-brocade  French  chair] 
Try  this  Louis  chair,  it's  real  comfortable. 

[Still  talking,  she  saunters  ever  so  casually  across 
the  room  and  closes  the  double  doors~\ 
I'm  right  anxious  to  see  this  opera  tonight.  It's  called 
Lohengrin.  I  hope  you  haven't  seen  it  already. 

Czarniko 
It  is  an  opera  of  which  I  am  very  fond.  I  cannot  hear 
it  too  often. 

Ellen 
Lacey  hates  the  opera  worse  than  poison,  but  he's 
going  tonight  on  account  of  you. 

Czarniko 
I  am  honored. 

Lacey 
[Proffering  a  box  of  cigars] 
Cigar,  Count? 

Czarniko 
Thank  you.  But  they  are  for  me  too  much. 

[He  draws  from  his  pocket  a  magnificent  jeweled 

cigarette  case] 
I  may  offer  you  one  of  these? 
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Lacey 

No.  No,  thanks.  I'm  a  cigar-smoker. 

[Bites  the  end  off  his  cigar,  spits  it  to  the  floor,  and 

strikes  a  large  flaring  match'} 
Give  you  a  light  ? 

CZARNIKO 
[A  long  slim  cigarette  between  his  delicate  fingers} 
It  is  permitted,  Madame? 

Ellen 
With  the  greatest  of  pleasure. 

[  There  is  a  brief  pause  as  the  cigar  and  cigarette 
are  lighted} 
I  couldn't  help  noticing  your  cigarette  case.  My,  it 
certainly  is  exquisite! 

CZARNIKO 
[  Takes  it  out  again  for  her  inspection} 
It  has  been  for  many  generations  in  my  family.  It  was 
in  those  years  of  course  a  box  for  snuff. 

Ellen 
Now,  isn't  that  interesting!  I'm  crazy  about  old  things. 
Everything  in  this  room  is  real  antique,  you  know. 

Czarniko 
[With  courteous  restraint} 
Is  it  indeed! 

Ellen 
[Examining  the  box} 
I  can't  make  this  out  in  the  corner.  Is  it  your  initials? 

Czarniko 
It  is  our  coat-of-arms. 
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Ellen 
Oh,  yeah.  Like  our  brand.  Look,  Lacey!   Like  the 
Three-Bar-Y. 

Lacey 
Mmm. 

[His  mind  on  more  important  matters] 

CZARNIKO 

Ah,  yes,  that  is  your  ranch  in  the  West.  Little  Miss 
Tana  has  told  me  much  about  it.  She  is  well,  I  trust? 

Ellen 
Yes  indeed.  Tana's  elegant.  Never  had  a  sick  day  in 
her  life. 

Czarniko 
She  is  a  most  charming  young  lady.  So  young,  so  fresh, 
so  innocent !  Tana !  It  is  like  a  name  in  my  own  country. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  name  in  America? 

Ellen 
Ha !  Listen  at  him,  Lacey!  Tana  ain't  really  her  name, 
Count. 

Lacey 
Montana — that's  her  whole  name. 

Czarniko 
Oh? 

[Mystified'] 

Ellen 
Montana's  where  we  come  from,  out  West. 

Czarniko 
Ah,  I  see.  And  you  own  it,  this  Montana? 
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Lacey 
Well,  not  exactly.  Montana's  a  whole  state,  you  know. 

Czarniko 
Ah,  yes.  Yes.  It  is  a  country  at  which  to  marvel,  your 
America.  I  meet  so  many  who  are,  like  yourself,  rich. 
But  rich  beyond  imagining.  Whatever  you  want  in  this 
country,  you  but  take.  And  there  is  nobody  who  says,  no, 
you  cannot  do  this.  Will  it  last  forever,  these  riches? 

Lacey 
Sure,  sure.  It's  a  big  country.  Haven't  tapped  the  sur- 
face. 

Czarniko 
But  everything  must  come  to  an  end. 

Lacey 

Nope.  Not  America. 

[Rubs  his  palms  together  with  a  gesture  of  satisfac- 
tion] 

[A  slight  pause.  The  Count  looks  from  one  to  the 
other  as  though  to  say,  well,  we're  all  here  for  a 
reason,  aren't  wef] 

[Ellen  now  sends  a  meaning  glance  at  her  husband. 
Plainly  the  time  has  come] 

Uh — Count. 

[He  rises  and  paces  across  the  room,  then  turns  and 
faces  Czarniko] 

Count.  Uh.  You  enjoying  your  visit  here  in  America? 

Czarniko 
It  has  been  most  delightful.  You  have  all  been  so  kind, 
so  generous. 
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Lacey 
You  figuring  on  staying  a  spell  or  going  back  home 
soon? 

CZARNIKO 

It  is  most  pressing  that  I  return.  There  is  much  that 
calls  for  my  attention.  My  estates  are  in  a  most  regretful 
condition. 

Ellen 

Why,  that's  too  bad — isn't  it,  Lacey? 

Czarniko 
Ah,  yes.  It  is  my  hope  to  keep  the  great  estates  within 
my  family.  But  it  is  most  difficult  financially.  Here  you  are 
a  rich  new  country.  But  Europe — it  is  tired.  Worn  out. 
It  needs  the — uh — vigor  of  America. 

Lacey 
Uh-huh.  Well,  now,  this  vigor  that  you  speak  of.  Just 
what  form  do  you  reckon  that  would  take? 

Czarniko 
Ah,  if  only  I  knew!  You  have  possibly  a  suggestion? 

Lacey 
Well,  now,  first  thing  I  noticed  in  Europe  was  nobody 
was  doing  any  work.  Closing  their  stores  middle  of  the 
day,  sitting  around  in  cafes.  Maybe  that's  what  you  need 
— work !  Roll  up  your  sleeves  and  pitch  in ! 

Czarniko 
I — ah — I  fear  that  for  me  it  is  not  the  solution. 

Ellen 
Land's  sakes,  Lacey,  the  Count  ain't  no  cow  hand! 
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If  I  may  venture  my  humble  opinion  I  would  say  this : 
What  is  needed — in  Europe — is  American  blood  and — 
uh — American  money. 

Ellen 
Well,  now,  that's  funny.  Because  those  just  happen 
to  be  the  two  things  we've  got.  Ain't  we,  Lacey? 

Lacey 
Yep.  Red  blood  and  hard  cash. 

Ellen 
So  if  those  are  the  things  you  want,  Count,  seems  to 
me  the  things  to  do  is  get  married. 

Czarniko 
Ah,  but  who  would  marry  a  man  who  can  offer  his 
bride  only  an  illustrious  title  and  a  heart  that  is  filled 
with  devotion.  Although  to  my  surprise  there  are  already 
several  who  are — uh — not  unwilling. 

Ellen 
You  don't  mean  that  Weatherby  girl  with  the  cast  in 
her  eye ! 

Lacey 
Whoa  there,  Ellen ! 

Czarniko 
Naturally,  Madame,  I  name  no  names.  Some  have 
been  very  beautiful,  others  both  beautiful  and  gifted. 
But  alas,  I  fear  I  am  hopelessly  romantic.  We  cannot 
guide  the  heart,  and  mine  I  have  lost  to  the  loveliest, 
the  most  desirable  of  them  all. 
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Ellen 
Why,  Count,  whoever  can  that  be  ? 

Czarniko 
Can  you  not  guess?  It  is  your  own  so  charming  and 
lovely  daughter,  the  little  Tana. 

Ellen 
Why,  Count!  Lacey,  did  you  hear  that? 

Lacey 
I  heard  it. 

Ellen 
Well,  I  certainly  am  flabbergasted!  My  little  girl  a 
countess!  Think  of  it. 

Lacey 
Hold  on  there,  Ellen!   .  .  .  We  got  to  be  sure  that 

Tana  wants  to You  ever  talked  this  over  with  her, 

Count? 

Czarniko 
Indeed  no,  sir!  I  would  not  be  so  dishonorable  as  to 
address  myself  to  a  young  lady  until  I  had  first  reached 
an  understanding  with  her  parents. 

Ellen 
Course,  Lacey.  This  ain't  just  a  wedding,  it's  an  alli- 
ance. 

Lacey 
Well,  now,  what's  this  we're  trying  to  get  at  here? 
Let's  pull  things  out  into  the  open.  Know  where  we  stand. 
Seems  you  like  Tana  and  she  likes  you,  and  Mrs.  Kincaid 
here  is  hell-bent  to  pull  it  off.  That  right  ? 
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Ellen 
Goodness,  Lacey! 

Czarniko 
It  is  refreshing  to  hear  my  stumbling  thoughts  ex- 
pressed in  terms  so  vigorous.  Naturally,  I  have  hesitated 
to  address  myself  to  you  at  all,  lest  you  think  I  had  been 
influenced  by  the  gossip  of  the  day  that  you  are  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  great  fortune  of  one  hundred  million  dollars. 

Lacey 

[Matter-of-factly] 
Two  hundred  million. 

Czarniko 
My  apologies.  More  than  ever,  then,  you  will  under- 
stand the  reluctance  of  a  poor  nobleman  to  bring  his  bride 
to  a  home  such  as  mine — crumbling,  impoverished. 

Ellen 
Why,  I  thought  you  lived  in  a  castle ! 

Czarniko 
It  is  a  castle,  Madame — a  castle  that  is  famous  in  all 
Europe — Pruszko  Czarniko.  But  centuries  of  time  have 
passed  over  that  house  and  they  have  left  their  mark.  It 
is — 

[Repeating  the  word  with  a  little  more  emphasis 
this  time\ 
— impoverished. 

Lacey 
I  see.  This  a  big  place?  How  many  rooms? 

Czarniko 
Rooms  ?  How  does  one  know !  A  hundred. 
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Ellen 
Land  sakes!  How  many  bathrooms? 

Czarniko 
There  are  two. 

Lacey 
H'm.  I  guess  the  place  does  need  a  going  over.  You 
situated  near  a  railroad? 

Czarniko 
Not  near,  not  far.  Perhaps  some  eighty  gratts. 

Lacey 
How's  that? 

Czarniko 
I  am  so  sorry.  In  your  miles,  one  hundred  twenty. 

Lacey 

Mm,  quite  a  haul,  comes  to  heavy  material.  .  .  .  Well, 
Count,  what  do  you  figger,  it  would  cost  to  put  this  place 
in  first-rate  shape?  Not  counting  upkeep. 

Czarniko 
Ah,  that  is  difficult.  The  house  is  in  most  tragical  con- 
dition. The  facade,  the  roofs,  the  grounds,  the  farms, 
the  stables,  the  lodges,  the  horses,  the  cattle- — all — all 
neglected.  The  servants — there  should  be  hundreds.  I 
have  but  a  mere  fifty.  The  east  wing — there  is  much  to  be 
done  there — it  has  not  been  opened  for  three  hundred 
years. 

Ellen 
My,  must  be  full  of  bats ! 
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CZARNIKO 
Also,  in  these  years,  there  have  grown  up  certain  ob- 
ligations of  honor  that  a  gentleman  cannot  ignore.  You 

will  understand  I  have  not  lived  like  a  monk Excuse 

me  that  I  mention  this,  Madame.  But  you  are  a  woman  of 
the  world,  you  will  understand. 

Ellen 
[ The  woman  of  the  world] 
Oh,  sure.  Sure. 

Czarniko 
So  here  I  am,  poor  Czarniko,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  am  really  in  love.  A  pure  and  beautiful  young  lady! 
What  have  I  to  offer  to  so  sweet  and  so  lovely  a  girl ! 
[This  is  not  exactly  a  rhetorical  question.  At  the 
end  of  it  he  faces  Lacey  squarely] 

Lacey 
Well,  whole  thing  sounds  like  quite  an  expensive  prop- 
osition. D'you  reckon  a  million  dollars  would  cover  it? 

Czarniko 
Ah,  malheureusement !  The  jewels  alone  would  require 
that. 

Lacey 

Jewels?  What  jewels? 

Czarniko 
Naturally  I  would  wish  that  my  wife,  with  her  great 
beauty,  should  wear  the  Czarniko  rubies,  the  great  em- 
eralds, the  sapphires.  But  until  they  are  restored  to  the 
family — you  see  my  predicament. 
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Lacey 
Yes.  Ye-e-es  .  .  .  two  million? 

Czarniko 
Ah !  I  am  so  stupid,  so  selfish !  I  forget  all  the  time  my 
brother  Nikolas ! 

Ellen 
Who? 

Czarniko 
Nikolas,  my  brother.  How  can  I  explain  him  to  you! 
He  means  no  harm,  poor  Niky.  But  he  is  so  charming,  so 
sympatico.  The  ladies — that  is  his  trouble.  In  all  parts 
of  Europe — Paris,  Budapest,  Vienna — there  spring  up 
little  Nikys  who  say,  "I  sue  you!  I  must  have  money!" 

Lacey 
Hold  on  there !  Tana  ain't  marrying  your  brother. 

Czarniko 
Forgive  me !  Perhaps  I  have  misunderstood.  The  Mr. 
Weatherby  of  whom  you  spoke — the  father  of  the  so 
worthy  Miss  Weatherby — he  has  mentioned  the  sum  of 
four — five  million.  But  I  am  a  fool!  I  cannot  marry 
where  my  heart  does  not  follow. 

[There   is   a   pause   during   which   they    all   digest 
this.  Then  Ellen  gets  to  her  feet] 

Ellen 
[As  she  goes  to  Lacey] 
Excuse  me,  Count. 

Czarniko 
[Springs  to  his  feet  at  once.  Bows] 
Certainement. 
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[As   a  whispered  conference   takes  place   between 

Ellen  and  Lacey,  the  Count  elaborately  interests 

himself  in  some  art  object  at  the  other  end  of  the 

room\ 

[Presently  Ellen  nips  back  to  her  chair  with  the 

air  of  one  who  has  accomplished  her  purpose] 

Lacey 
Count ! 

CZARNIKO 

[All  innocence] 
Oui,  Monsieur. 

Lacey 
I  don't  mind  telling  you — no  offense — I'd  just  as  soon 
Tana  married  a  young  American  fella,  stayed  home.  But 
I  guess  Tana  likes  you,  and  that's  what  matters  to  me. 
So,  if  you  think  you  young  folks  could  get  along  on — six 
million  dollars,  why,  it's  a  deal.  But  that's  my  top  figger. 
Take  it  or  leave  it. 

Czarniko 
Your  little  Tana — without  a  penny — would  be  still 
a  bride  that  any  man  would  cherish.  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  happy  I  am  to  be  trusted  with  her  for  life. 
[He  bows  to  each  in  turn] 
Sir!  Madame! 

Ellen 

Waldemar ! 

[She  rushes  to  the  door,  and  throws  it  open] 

Tana!  Tana!  Letty! 

[Hands  clasped,  facing  the  door,  she  retreats  into 
the  room  to  get  the  full  effect  of  Tana's  reaction] 
[Tana  comes  into  the  room  rather  diffidently,  her 
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eyes  traveling  from   one  face  to  another,  seeking 
information] 
What  do  you  think,  Tana!  You're  going  to  be  the 
Countess  Czarniko ! 

Tana 
Oh.  Am  I? 

Czarniko 
[Advancing  to  her,  he  bows  with  great  stateliness 
and  kisses  her  hand] 
If  you  will  do  me  that  great  honor,  little  Tana. 

Tana 
I'd  be  real  pleased. 

Ellen 

Ain't  they  sweet! 

[Tana's  eyes  seek  escape.  She  looks  toward  her 
mother.  There  is  no  refuge  there.  Then  toward  her 
father] 

Lacey 
[Holding  out  his  arms] 

Here's  your  pa. 

[She  starts  toward  him,  slowly  at  first,  then  with  a 
little  rush  she  is  in  his  arms.  He  kisses  her.  From 
this  security  Tana  turns  her  head  to  look  over  her 
shoulder  rather  fearfully  at  the  man  who  is  to  be 
her  husband] 

[Letty  now  appears  in  the  doorway.  Her  quick 
glance  tells  her  the  news] 

Ellen 
Oh,  Letty,  isn't  it  wonderful !  Our  little  Tana  is  going 
to  marry  Count  Czarniko.  We'll  put  it  in  the  papers  to- 
morrow morning,  and  we  can  start  telling  people  at  the 
opera  tonight. 
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Letty 
Dear  Mrs.  Kincaid,  I  am  so  happy  for  you  .  .  .  My 
congratulations,  Count  Czarniko  .  .  .  Tana,  dear,  you 
know  how  I  feel  about  you.  I  know  when  I  tell  Mother 

she'll  be  so 

[Grant  Kincaid,  the  son  of  the  family,  appears  in 
the  doorway.  Twenty-four,  personable,  a  chip  of 
the  old  block'] 

Grant 
[A  shade  uneasily] 
Hello,  folks! 

Ellen 
Grant  Kincaid,  where've  you  been? 

Letty 
Hello,  Grant. 

Ellen 
Grant,  guess  what's  happened! 

Grant 

[His  glance  goes  to  the  Count,  then  to  Tana] 
How  many  guesses ! 

[Goes  to  his  mother.  Kisses  her] 
Well,  Mom!  Sis! 

[He  kisses  Tana.  He  shakes  the  Count's  hand] 
My  congratulations. 

[A  gesture  toward  his  father] 
Pop!  .  .  .  Well,   it  looks  like   a  big  night   for  the 
Kincaids.  I've  got  an  announcement  to  make,  myself. 

[He  strides  to  the  doorway  and  calls  to  someone 

unseen] 
Flora ! 

[A  second's  pause] 

[Flora  Delafield  comes  into  the  room.  She  is 
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that  deadliest  of  the  species,  a  thoroughly  feminine 
woman.  She  understands  men  and  only  men.  Blonde 
and  frilly,  with  an  indefinable  air  of  cheapness  in 
her  clothes  and  manner.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
steel  under  the  sugar  coating] 
[She  trips  over  to  Grant  and  he  takes  her  hand] 

Grant 
Meet  the  new  member  of  the  family.  Mrs.  Grant  Kin- 
caid! 

Ellen 
My  God! 

Grant 

Yep.  Little  Church  Around  the  Corner.  Four  o'clock 
this  afternoon. 

Flora 
[In  a  voice  that  out-coos  the  dove] 
How  do  you  do-o-o-o! 

Lacey 
[At  the  explosion  point] 

You  d 

[Ellen's  restraining  hand  clutches  his  arm.  With 
a  masterful  effort  he  controls  himself] 

Ellen 
[One  eye  on  the  Count] 
Well,  you  sure  have  given  us  a  surprise. 

Tana 

Oh,  Grant! 

[With  a  look  at  Letty] 
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CZARNIKO 

My  felicitations  to  you  both. 

Letty 

[Steadying  her  voice  with  an  effort] 
I  hope  you'll  be  very  happy,  Grant.  I- 


[She  cannot  say  more.  As  she  leaves  the  room  she 
bears  herself  well,  but  just  as  she  reaches  the  door 
she  quickens  her  step  and  her  hand  goes  to  her  lips'] 

Tana 

I — I  think  I'd  better 

[She  rushes  out  after  Letty] 

Czarniko 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  wish  to  have  this  moment  alone 
with  your  son  and  his  so  lovely  bride  .  .  .  Pardon. 
[He  goes] 

[With  one  bound  Ellen  is  across  the  room  and  has 
again  shut  the  double  doors] 

Grant 
Oh,  so  it's  going  to  be  one  of  those  family  rows,  is  it? 

Ellen 
[Pointing  a  shaking  finger  at  Flora] 
Is  this  the  one  he's  been  going  around  with?  Because 

if  it  is ! 

Lacey 
Keep  still! 

[Turns  to  Flora] 
Your  name's  Flora  Delafield,  isn't  it? 

Grant 
Her  name  is  Flora  Kincaid. 
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Flora 
[Cooing] 
You  are  going  to  like  me,  aren't  you,  Mr.  Kincaid? 
Just  a  little  bit?  I've  never  had  a  father. 

Ellen 
I'll  bet  you  ain't! 

Grant 

Now  look  here!  Flora's  my  wife,  I've  brought  her 
home  here,  and  I  expect  her  to  get  decent  treatment. 

Ellen 
Here  we  got  Tana  marrying  a  Count,  you  could  have 
had  Letty  Hollister  and  instead  of  that  what  do  you  do ! 
You  walk  in  here  with  a  trollop  and  spoil  everything ! 

Lacey 
Now,  hold  on! 

Grant 
You  can't  say  that! 

Flora 

[Advancing  to  Ellen,   the  claws  emerging  from 

the  fluff  and  frills'] 

I  know  about  you.  Trying  to  put  on  airs  with  me !  You 

were  a  hash  slinger  in  a  railway  junction  eating  house. 

That's  how  elegant  you  are !  The  section  hands'  delight ! 

Grant 

Shut  up,  Flora! 

Ellen 
Why,  you  painted-up  slut ! 
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Flora 


Don't  you  call  me  a- 


Grant 


Flora ! 


Lacey 
Get  out  of  here — both  of  you !  Get  out  and  stay  out ! 

Grant 
You  bet  we  will.  Come  on,  Flora.  Sorry  I  won't  be 
here  for  the  wedding — to  be  best  man  for  my  new 
brother-in-law.  I  have  to  laugh!  You  stand  there  calling 
names,  when  you've  just  sold  Tana  down  the  river  to  a 
degenerate  old  man  with  a  broken-down  title  and  mis- 
tresses in  every  corner  of  Europe !  You're  not  good 
enough  for  Flora ! 

[With  his  bride  he  storms  out  of  the  room,  out  of 

the  house~\ 

[A  moment's  stunned  silence.  Then  Lacey  goes  over 
to  an  armchair  and  drops  heavily  into  it.  Word- 
lessly. Ellen  goes  to  him,  puts  a  hand  on  his  shoul- 
der to  comfort  him.  She  looks  toward  those  closed 
doors.  She  knows  that  the  Count  and  Tana  are 
waiting^ 

[The  Butler  appears,  his  manner  the  discreet  one 
of  a  servant  who  knows  there  has  been  a  scene~\ 

Blake 
Pardon,  madam.  It  is  a  quarter  to  eight. 

[Ellen  only  nods.  As  the  Butler  leaves  the  room 
Ellen  pulls  herself  together  with  a  visible  effort\ 
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Ellen 
I'm  going  anyway.  And  so  are  you.  We  got  to  announce 
it  quick  now,  about  Tana.  Come  on,  Lacey. 

Lacey 
What  say? 

Ellen 
We'll  set  in  that  opera  box  if  it  kills  us.  Come  on. 

Lacey 
I  ain't  in  the  mood  for  opera.  I'll  come  along  later. 

Ellen 
How'll  it  look,  you  not  being  there ! 

Lacey 
I'll  be  there,  nine  o'clock  the  latest.  I  just  ain't  in  the 
mood. 

Ellen 
[Picks  up  her  cloak  and  drapes  it  over  her  shoulders 
as  she  opens  the  double  doors] 
Come  on,  children !  We  got  to  get  to  the  opera. 

[Lacey,  left  alone,  takes  a  deep  breath.  Slowly  he 
pulls  himself  to  his  feet,  walks  to  his  desk  and  sinks 
into  the  desk-chair.  Absently  he  picks  up  a  paper, 
puts  it  down,  shoves  a  pencil  and  pad  from  under 
his  hand.  He  opens  the  desk  drawer  and  takes  out 
the  railroad  shares  but  his  heart  is  no  longer  in  it. 
With  another  sigh  he  puts  the  stocks  in  a  metal  box, 
locks  it,  restores  it  again  to  the  desk  drawer,  and 
locks  the  drawer] 

\_Soundlessly  Deborah  comes  into  the  room,  the 
ravages  of  her  recent  emotion  plain  on  her  face] 
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Deborah 
[With  a  sinister  amiability'] 
Grant  is  gone,  isn't  he?  Too  bad! 

[Lacey,  startled  by  her  entrance,  turns  and  glances 
at  her] 
Tana's  going  away,  too.  Maybe  you'll  never  see  her 
again. 

Lacey 
Go  up  to  your  room. 

Deborah 
You  won't  have  any  children.  You'll  be  like  me.  I've 
got  no  children.  Do  you  know  why!  Because  you  killed 
Steve  Lucas,  just  the  same  as  though  you'd  done  it  with 
your  own  hands.  You  hired  Matt  Carlock  to  kill  him. 

Lacey 
I  said  go  up  to  your  room. 

Deborah 
I  was  real  pretty.  Everybody  said  so.  I  was  the  pret- 
tiest girl  in  Grand  Forks.  Look  at  me  now !  What  am  I ! 
[Blake  comes  in] 

Blake 
Pardon  me,  sir.  There  is  a  man  named  Frawley  down- 
stairs. He  says  you  know  him.  Dan  Frawley. 


I'm  not  here. 
Very  good,  sir. 


Lacey 
Blake 
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Lacey 
Wait  a  minute.  Get  him  out  of  the  house.  I  don't  want 
him  hanging  around  here.  Take  a  look  out  the  window 
and  make  sure  he  ain't  hanging  around. 
[Blake  goes} 

Deborah 
Not  going  to  see  your  old  partner?  Isn't  he  good 
enough  for  you  any  more  ?  Or  is  it  because  you've  robbed 
him  the  way  you've  robbed  everybody  else!  Land  and 
railroads  and  copper  and  everything !  They  ought  to  put 
you  in  jail. 

Lacey 
Get  out  of  here,  you  crazy  old  witch ! 

Deborah 
[Looks  fixedly  at  him  for  a  second.  Then  answers 
him  with  dreadful  gentleness] 
All  right,  Lacey.  I'm  going.  I'm  going. 
[She  vanishes] 

[Lacey,  as  he  looks  after  her,  mutters,  "Damned 
old  maid!"~\ 

[Then  he  pulls  himself  hack  to  the  realities  of  the 
present  situation.  Dan  Frawley  is  on  his  mind. 
Quietly  and  deliberately  he  opens  a  desk  drawer. 
From  it  he  removes  a  gun,  which  he  slips  into  his 
hip  pocket] 

[He  feels  the  need  of  a  drink;  pours  a  stiff  one  and 
tosses  it  down.  As  the  glass  leaves  his  lips  he  is  con- 
fronted by  the  figure  of  Dan  Frawley  in  the  door- 
way] 

[Dan  Frawley  is  cut  from  the  same  material  as 
Lacey,  but  you  sense  that  the  overwhelming  ambi- 
tion, the  terrific  drive  that  characterizes  Lacey  are 
not  part  of  Dan  Frawley's  nature] 
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Dan 

[J  gentle  drawl] 
Hiyah,  Lacey! 

Lacey 
[Taking  a  moment  to  put  his  glass  down  ever  so 
quietly] 
Why,  Dan !  I'll  be  doggoned ! 

Dan 

Fella  downstairs  said  you  wasn't  home.  Kind  of  dumb 
of  him,  wasn't  it?  Ought  to  fire  him. 

Lacey 
I'll  certainly  speak  to  him.  He  didn't  give  me  the 
name  right. 

Dan 

I  felt  kinda  hurt  for  a  spell.  There  I  was,  standing  out 
on  the  sidewalk.  All  of  a  sudden  the  front  door  opens 
and  it's  Deborah  motioning  to  me.  Deborah  always  was 
a  real  friendly  girl.  So  here  I  am. 

Lacey 
It's  sure  good  to  see  you,  Dan.  By  God,  must  be  couple 
of  years !  Like  to  sit  down,  have  a  good  chin  with  you. 
But  tarnation !  I'm  just  leaving  this  minute  to  go  to  the 
opera.  Ellen  went  on  ahead. 

Dan 

I  noticed  you  was  all  dressed  up.  You  turned  out  to  be 
a  real  swell.  Look  at  this  place !  They  tell  me  you're 
building  another  one  up  state  somewhere,  even  bigger. 
My,  my! 
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Lacey 
[Watching  Dan  narrowly] 
Well,  can't  stand  still,  you  know.  Got  to  move  with 
the  times. 

Dan 

You're  a  lucky  son-of-a-gun,  Lacey!  Remember  way 
back  when  they  all  thought  they  was  going  to  make  me 
section  boss,  and  you  got  it  instead?  Then  there  was 
Ellen  and  me.  All  set  to  get  married. 
[A  little  admiring  laugh'] 

You  certainly  worked  that  slick !  I  bet  she  don't  know 
the  right  of  it  to  this  day. 

Lacey 
Come  on,  Dan.  What  did  you  come  here  for  tonight? 

Dan 

Just  to  talk  about  old  times.  That  first  herd  of  long- 
horns  we  owned  together.  And  the  Pocatello  mines. 
YouVe  always  been  shot  with  luck,  Lacey.  And  now  the 
railroad. 

Lacey 

You  had  your  chance,  Dan.  You  could  be  sitting  where 
I  am  today  if  you  hadn't  been  so  finicky.  But  you  were 
always  kind  of  squeamish  when  it  came  to  the  show-down. 
That  time  the  boys  down  in  the  state  legislature  voted  us 
the  Big  Horn  section,  and  you  wouldn't  have  anything  to 
do  with  it. 

Dan 

Yep.  There  was  a  lot  of  tricks  I  kind  of  gagged  at. 
And  plundering  the  government  was  one  of  them.  So  I 
sort  of  lost  out.  Got  so  all  I  had  left  was  a  piece  of  the 
Montana  &  Western.  I  thought  I  had  the  say-so  on  that, 
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but  turns  out  there's  going  to  be  a  meeting  of  some  kind 
tomorrow.  I  guess  my  invitation  must  have  gone  astray ! 

Lacey 
Oh — uh — didn't  they  send  you  notice,  Dan? 

Dan 

[With  measured  tones,  his  eyes  meeting  Lacey's] 
No,  they  didn't. 

[Their  eyes  hold.  Each  knows  the  moment  has  come. 
Simultaneously  they  reach  for  their  guns.  Two  shots. 
But  Dan  has  been  a  bit  quicker.  As  Lacey  drops, 
his  own  bullet,  gone  astray,  shatters  a  great  Chinese 
porcelain  vase] 

[With  one  quick  movement  Dan  is  gone] 
[Blake  rushes  in  from  the  door  opposite] 

Blake 
[His  terrified  gaze  encompasses  the  scene] 
Mr.  Kincaid. 

[He  rushes  to  Lacey's  aid] 

Lacey 
[Pulls  himself  to  his  knees,  his  hands  clutching  his 
abdomen] 
Get  a  doctor!  Quick! 

Blake 
Let  me  help  you.  Let  me  help  you  to  the  couch. 

Lacey 
[Low  and  tense] 
God  damn  it,  do  as  I  tell  you!  Get  a  doctor! 

[Blake,  after  another  anguished  look,  rushes  from 
the  room] 


ACT  ONE 

[Lacey  grits  his  teeth,  refuses  to  give  in  to  this 

thing    that   is    gripping    him.    Marshaling    all    his 

strength,  he  tries  to  reach  the  couch.  Three  steps, 

he  comes  to  a  dead  halt,  sways,  crumples.  His  luck 

has  finally  run  out\ 

[Quietly,   through   the  doorway,   comes   Deborah 

Hawks.  She  looks  at  the  motionless  body  of  Lacey 

Kincaid  there  on  the  floor.  A  slow,  terrible  smile 

wreaths  her  lips] 

[She  has  evened  the  score  at  last] 


CURTAIN 
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Fashions  in  decoration  have  changed  in  the  twenty- 
jive  years  that  have  passed  over  the  Kincaidsy  living 
room.  The  early  twenties  find  most  of  Ellen's 
horrendous  treasures  gone  with  Victoria.  Two  or 
three  objects — a  chair,  or  an  ornament — remain. 
The  rest  is  of  its  period — brocade,  satin;  no  more 
of  the  walnut  curlicue  which  marked  an  earlier  day. 
Still  prominent  in  the  room,  staring  out  in  disap- 
proval of  the  new  generation,  is  the  bust  of  Lacey 
KlNCAID. 

The  late  afternoon  light  is  coming  through  the  open 
windows  that  face  the  west.  Preparations  for  tea 
on  one  table  and  a  tray  of  drinks  and  glasses  on 
another  hint  at  two  schools  of  thought  represented 
in  the  household. 

A  Nurse  in  cap  and  uniform  is  wheeling  an  invalid 
into  the  room.  Though  the  years  and  the  ravages  of 
illness  have  taken  their  toll,  the  figure  in  the  wheel 
chair  is  nevertheless  recognizable  as  Ellen  Kin- 
CAID.  By  her  movements  we  sense  that  her  left  side, 
her  left  arm,  are  now  useless. 

The  care  with  which  the  Nurse  places  the  chair, 
her  efforts  to  avoid  contact  with  other  furniture, 
indicate  that  Ellen  has  lost  none  of  her  domineer- 
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ing  qualities.  Her  entrance  is,  in  fact,  something  of 
a  ritual. 

Ellen 
[Pointing  to  the  tea  tray~\ 
There  they  are. 

[Makes  a  quick  count\ 
Eight  cups.  He's  been  here  four  months,  that  butler, 
you'd  think  he'd  know  the  family  by  this  time.  They 
wouldn't  touch  tea  if  they  were  dying  of  thirst. 

The  Nurse,  Miss  Perk 
Would  you  like  yours  now,  Mrs.  Kincaid? 

Ellen 
Who's  home?  Anybody? 

Miss  Perk 
I  believe  the  Countess  came  in  about  ten  minutes  ago. 

Ellen 
She  all  packed? 

Miss  Perk 
Her  trunks  have  gone   down  to  the  boat.   But  you 
know  the  Countess's  bags.  It  looked  kind  of  wild  when 
I  glanced  in. 

Ellen 
Might  as  well  live  in  a  hotel.  Tana  going  back  to 
Europe,  Flora  just  up  from  Carolina,  Grant  from  Cali- 
fornia, Linda,  God  knows  where,  and  Wayne  chasing  all 
over  the  globe  with  girls.  For  all  I  ever  see  of  'em  I  might 
as  well  be  living  back  in  Montana.  Sometimes  I  wish  I 
was. 
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Miss  Perk 
Now,  now,  you  don't  mean  that.  You  know  they're 
all  very  fond  of  you. 

Ellen 
Ye-es,  maybe.  .  .  .  That  the  evening  paper?  What's 
the  news? 

Miss  Perk 
[As  she  picks  up  the  newspaper] 
Five   Thousand   Speakeasies   in    City,    Says    Commis- 
sioner. .  .  .  Bootleggers  Slay  Federal  Officer — Woman 
Seen  in  Murder  Car.  .  .  . 

Ellen 
[Taking  the  paper"] 
Woman  Seen  in  Murder  Car.  Huh !  Back  West  at  least 
the  men  did  the  killing.  .  .  .  Where's  my  tea? 

[Flora  Kincaid,  in  street  clothes,  arrives  home 

after  a  hard  day  spent  in  lunching  and  shopping. 

She  will  always  be  the  same  silly  Flora,  but  years 

of  wealth  and  security  have  given  her  a  surface 

polish] 

[Miss  Perk  has  scurried  of  as  Flora  came  into 

the  room] 

Flora 
Oh!  I'm  so  tired  I  could  absolutely  scream!  I've  had 
the  most  devastating  day. 

[She  drops  into  a  chair] 
Why  they  have  those  musicales  at  eleven  in  the  morn- 
ing! Really!  Sascha  played  divinely  of  course.  But  still! 
And  after  that,  fittings,  fittings,  fittings  until  I  thought 
I'd  drop.  I've  just  got  to  have  a  drink. 
[As  she  helps  herself  to  one] 
And  then  Irene  gave  a  cocktail  party  for  that  new 
artist  who  makes  paintings  out  of  macaroni  I  think  it  is. 
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Ellen 
With  cheese? 

Flora 
Of  course  I  never  did  meet  him  because  I  rushed  home 
to  see  Tana  before  she  goes.  She  hasn't  gone  yet,  has 
she?  ...  I  wish  I  didn't  have  to  go  to  that  dinner.  It's 
such  a  rush  before  the  theater  you  can't  digest  a  bite. 
[In  an  utterly  weary  voice] 
I  suppose  I  ought  to  go  up  and  see  Tana. 

[But  she  remains  prostrate  in  her  chair~\ 
What  a  day! 

Ellen 
You  ought  to  join  a  union.  Your  hours  are  too  long 
.  .  .  Mmm,  here  you  are ! 

[As  the  butler,  Dorset,  enters  with  the  tea] 

Flora 
Dorset,  you  know  I  hate  yellow  flowers  around.  I 
don't  like  anything  yellow. 

Dorset 
Sorry,  madam. 

[He  picks  up  the  vase] 
Are  you  home  to  dinner,  madam? 

Flora 

Hm?  No.  No,  I'm  going  out. 

Dorset 
Yes,  madam.  And  the  others,  madam?  How  many 
will  there  be  to  dinner? 

Flora 
XVhy,  I  don't  know.  Is  Mr.  Kincaid  in  town? 
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Dorset 
He  slept  home  last  night,  madam. 

Flora 
Did  he,  really?  .  .  .  What  about  my  son  and  daugh- 
ter? 

Dorset 
I  haven't  heard  from  them  today,  madam.  I  believe 
Mr.  Wayne  is  away. 

Flora 
Mm.  Better  have  enough  in  case  somebody  does  stay 
home. 

Dorset 
Very  well,  madam. 
[He  goes] 

Ellen 
[Waiting  until  the  Butler  is  gone"] 
Linda  didn't  come  home  last  night. 

Flora 
[Abstracted] 
H'm? 

Ellen 
Linda  didn't  come  home  last  night. 

Flora 
Oh,  you're  always  prowling  the  halls  in  that  wheel 
chair  of  yours,  like  a  cop  in  a  police  car.  She  probably 
came  in  around  five  in  the  morning,  when  you  happened 
to  be  off  duty  for  a  minute. 

Ellen 
She's  not  in  yet  and  it's  five  in  the  afternoon! 
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Flora 
She  probably  just  spent  the  night  with  a  friend. 

Ellen 
That's  what  I'm  afraid  of. 

Flora 
Oh,  do  stop  interfering  with  this  family! 

Ellen 
It's  time  somebody  interfered.  They're  not  bad  chil- 
dren. They  were  real  sweet  when  they  were  young. 
They've  just  gone  wild.  Linda!  Staying  out  all  night, 
tramping  around  Harlem  till  her  name  gets  in  the 
papers,  driving  that  car  of  hers  through  plate-glass 
windows,  hitting  policemen  over  the  head  in  speakeasies! 
And  Wayne.  Hanging  around  stage  doors,  chorus  girls 
to  supper,  passing  out  jewelry  and  automobiles  like  they 
were  hot  biscuits.  And  Theodore !  You're  bringing  him 
up  all  wrong,  too. 

Flora 
Now  not  a  word  against  Teddy. 

Ellen 
He's  a  mama's  boy.  You've  spoiled  him.  We've  all 
spoiled  him. 

Flora 
He's  not  strong.  You  know  that.  He's  delicate.  He  al- 
ways has  been. 

Ellen 
He  wouldn't  be  delicate  if  you'd  brought  him  up  right. 
Listened  to  me  you'd  have  sent  him  out  West  to  the 
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ranch,  rough  it  a  few  years,  instead  of  that  college.  He 
isn't  happy  there,   anyhow. 

Flora 
Oh,  stop  bossing  everything!  This  is  my  house,  re- 
member ! 

Ellen 
[A  sardonic  laugK\ 
Ha! 

Flora 
And  don't  forget  it!  I  haven't  forgotten  the  night  I 
first  came  into  it — the  night  I  walked  into  this  very  room 
— you'd  think  you'd  have  had  the  decency  to  treat  your 

own  son's  wife 

[She  stops  as  a  young  woman  in   tailored  street 
clothes  stands  in  the  doorway] 
Oh,  I  didn't  know  you  were  here,  Miss  Shadd. 

[Anne  Shadd,  secretary  to  Grant  Kincaid,  is 
cool,  competent,  attractive.  She  is  so  quietly  capable 
that  the  entire  family  has  acquired  the  habit  of 
relying  on  her  for  all  sorts  of  things,  from  buying 
anniversary  gifts  to  squaring  traffic  tickets.] 
[The  brief  case  under  her  arm  indicates  that  she  is 
here  on  business] 

Miss  Shadd 
I'm  so  sorry.  Dorset  told  me  to  come  right  up. 

Ellen 
Hello,    Miss   Shadd!    Come   on   in,    sit   down!   This 
family's  got  no  secrets  from  you. 

Miss  Shadd 
[Turning  to  Ellen] 
Well,  you're  looking  pretty  wonderful,  Mrs.  K. ! 
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Flora 
Oh,   Miss  Shadd,   did  you  get  my  reservations   for 
Florida? 

Miss  Shadd 
It's  all  arranged.  Two  drawing  rooms  and  a  compart- 
ment. Is  that  all  right  ? 

Flora 
It'll  have  to  be  if  that's  all  you  can  get. 

Ellen 
Florida !  You  just  got  back  from  Carolina. 

Flora 
Nonsense!  I've  been  home  a  whole  week. 

Ellen 
H'm!  .  .  . 

[Pointing  to  the  brief  case'] 
What've  you  got  there  ?  Papers  ?  Who  for  ?  Me  ? 

Miss  Shadd 
No,  these  are  for  Wayne.  I  have  to  have  them  signed 
tonight. 

Flora 
Wayne  isn't  home. 

Miss  Shadd 
I  know.  But  I'm  to  meet  him  here. 

Ellen 
Haven't  seen  him  I  don't  know  when.  Where  is  he? 
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Miss  Shadd 
[Quietly  evasive] 
Oh,  he  just  went  on  a  short  trip,  I  think. 

Ellen 
Up  in  that  airplane  again,  I  suppose.  Where's  he  fly- 
ing to  this  time  ? 

Miss  Shadd 
He'll  be  home  very  soon.  I  reached  him  long  distance 
at  Pittsburgh,  about  lunch  time. 

Ellen 
What's  he  do  up  there  in  the  air?  Just  sit  and  fly? 

Flora 
Grant  says  he's  just  never  in  the  office  any  more.  He 
says  he's  going  to  speak  to  him. 

Miss  Shadd 
Do  you  mind  if  I  wait  in  the  library?  I've  got  a  little 
work  before  Wayne  gets  here. 

Ellen 
No  wonder  they  can  go  gallivanting  all  over  the  place. 
You're  there  at  the  office  to  look  after  things.  If  you  ever 
up  and  marry  somebody  the  whole  family'll  collapse. 

Miss  Shadd 
No,  we  don't  marry — girls  like  me.  Too  capable. 

Ellen 
All  right  to  be  capable,  but  why  do  you  have  to  look  it 
all  the  time  ?  Never  see  you  in  anything  but  those  straight 
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up-and-down  suits.  Haven't  you  got  any  curves  under- 
neath there? 

Miss  Shadd 
Oh,  one  or  two. 

Ellen 
Don't  you  ever  use  'em ! 

Miss  Shadd 
Mm.  I  lead  a  double  life — but  it's  the  same  on  both 
sides. 

[She  disappears  into  the  library] 

Ellen 
I  wish  there  was  a  young  one  like  that  in  this  family. 
I  bet  she  sleeps  home  nights. 

Flora 
I'm  sure  she  does.  That  adding  machine!   Probably 
got  an  eye  on  Wayne.  Why  does  she  have  to  bring  papers 
up  for  him  to  sign !  She  could  send  somebody  else.  I  don't 
like  women  like  that. 

[Tana  comes  into  the  room] 

Tana 

You  don't  like  any  women,  Flora. 

[In  this  worldly  woman  in  her  forties  it  is  difficult 
to  see  the  Tana  who  was  eighteen.  Years  spent  in 
European  capitals  and  watering  places  have  made 
of  her  the  sophisticated  cosmopolite] 

Flora 
Oh,  Tana,  I  was  just  coming  up  to  see  you.  I  rushed 
home  from  the  most  marvelous  party,  I  was  so  afraid  I'd 
miss  you. 
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Tana 

[As  she  pours  herself  a  drink] 
How  noble  of  you !  .  .  .  Thank  God  I'm  all  packed. 
I  can't  wait  to  get  out  of  this  barbaric  country  and  back 
to  civilization. 

Ellen 
I  guess  you  can  stand  it  once  every  three  years.  I  wish 
you'd  come  back  here  and  settle  down. 

Tana 
Here!  America's  so  dreary.  There's  no  place  to  go. 
The  towns  all  look  alike,  the  women  all  dress  alike,  and 
the  food — well,  you  simply  can't  eat  it. 

Flora 
Thank  you,  dear. 

Tana 
Oh,  you  know  what  I  mean,  Flora.  There  isn't  a  decent 
restaurant  anywhere.  You  can't  order  a  bottle  of  wine 
without  feeling  like  a  criminal.  It's  so  sordid !  But  Europe 
— it's  all  so  gay,  so  charming !  Living  is  an  art  in  Europe. 
There  are  the  most  enchanting  things  to  do.  When  I  was 
married  to  Andre  we  used  to  just  get  in  the  car  and 
drive.  One  heavenly  spot  after  another — Madrid,  Biar- 
ritz, Le  Touquet.  All  those  lovely  little  Balkan  countries, 
each  like  an  exquisite  opera  bouffe  setting.  An  hour's 
drive  and  you're  in  another  land — new  people,  new 
customs — it's  so  refreshing.  I  simply  couldn't  live  any- 
where else. 

Ellen 
Well,   you've   certainly  kept   it   going,    with    Kincaid 
money.  If  you  ever  pull  out  of  there  the  whole  place'll 
have  to  shut  down. 
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Tana 
What  nonsense !  I  live  on  a  fraction  of  what  it  would 
cost  me  here.  Everything  here  is  outrageously  expensive. 
But  in  Europe!  With  the  rate  of  exchange  what  it  is, 
nothing's  a  luxury. 

Flora 
I  know.  Last  summer  in  Paris  I  thought  I'd  die!  I 
must  have  bought  fifty  dresses. 

Tana 

I  never  buy  a  thing  until  the  Americans  have  gone 
home.  Those  models  they  make  for  the  tourist  trade !  No 
French  woman  would  touch  them. 

Ellen 
You're  French  now,  are  you? 

Tana 
Well,  after  all,  I  was  married  to  Andre.  Those  were 
the  happiest  years  of  my  life.  The  French  make  wonder- 
ful husbands.  Though  sometimes  I  think  that  Marino — 
except  for  his  temper,  of  course.  Italians  have  terrible 
tempers.  They  throw  things  and  stand  there  screaming. 
But  Rome  was  wonderful.  And  in  a  way  it  was  a  quite 
successful  marriage. 

Flora 
So  was  the  divorce. 

Tana 

[Slightly  ill  at  ease] 
I've  been  wanting  to  tell  you — I'd  decided  to  tell  you 
before  I  left — I'm  going  to  be  married  again. 
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Ellen 

Flora 


Tana 

Oh,  I  know,  I  know !  It's  all  right  for  you  to  talk.  But 
a  woman  alone  in  Europe  is  just  nobody.  We  can't  go 
bouncing  around  without  a  man,  the  way  you  do  here.  It 
just  isn't  done. 

Ellen 
You've  got  your  two  children ! 

Tana 
Waldemar !  He  manages  the  estate — yo'u  know  that — 
ever  since  Czarniko  died — and  he's  so  wrapped  up  in  it 
he  never  leaves  it.  And  as  for  Clare — of  course  we  love 
each  other  and  all  that,  but  we're  so  different.  You  must 
have  noticed  while  we've  been  here.  She's  more  like 
Andre,  not  me.  Besides — nineteen.  She's  attractive,  she'll 
be  marrying  someone.  Where  will  I  be? 

Flora 
Well,  I  must  say,  Tana,  if  you're  marrying  just  for 
an  escort  I  should  think  it  would  be  cheaper  to  hire  one. 

Tana 
At  least  they  marry  me,  Flora. 

Flora 
At  five  million  apiece  they  ought  to  marry  you. 

[Pleased  with  herself,  she  flounces  out  on  this  tri- 
umphant note~\ 
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Ellen 
My  God,  I'm  going  to  have  son-in-laws  in  every  lan- 
guage. Who's  this  one?  What's  he  like? 

Tana 
Otto  is  very  charming.  He's  a  Viennese.  We've  known 
each  other  quite  a  while. 

Ellen 
What  does  he  do? 

Tana 

He  comes  from  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families 
in  Austria.  They're  related  to  the  Hapsburgs.  Of  course, 
since  the  war 

Ellen 
How  old  is  he? 

Tana 
He's — practically  thirty.  Now,   I  know  what  you're 
going  to  say,  but  in  Europe  we  don't  have  your  provincial 
viewpoint.  It's  not  unusual  for  a  woman  to  marry  a  man 
who  is  a  little  younger. 

Ellen 
A  little  younger !  You're  forty-three. 

Tana 

Czarniko  was  forty-three.  It  was  all  right,  I  suppose, 
to  marry  me  off  to  him ! 

Ellen 
Don't  think  I  haven't  thought  about  that,  sitting  here 
in  this  chair  these  past  ten  years.  I  thought  it  was  going 
to  be  something  grand  for  you.  I  didn't  have  any  idea. 
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Tana 

I  don't  reproach  you  for  it  any  more,  Mama.  What's 
the  use  ?  We  just  didn't  know.  I  was  nineteen.  What  did 
I  know  about  the  world!  And  you  were  just  as  naive  as 
I  was.  And  so  it  happened.  Those  hideous  years.  I've 
never  really  told  you  about  them,  have  I  ? 

Ellen 
Why?  I've  always  wondered. 

Tana 

I  can  talk  about  them  now  as  if  they  had  happened  to 
someone  else.  They  did,  really.  Nineteen.  We  drove  up 
to  the  castle.  The  servants  were  all  lined  up.  Seventy- 
five  of  them.  Something  struck  me  about  them.  And  I 
looked  more  closely.  Most  of  them  resembled  him.  In  my 
bedroom,  a  marble  cast  of  a  woman's  foot.  His  mistress. 
I'd  be  reading  a  book  by  the  fireside.  He'd  come  in  and 
snatch  it  out  of  my  hand  and  throw  it  in  the  fire.  "Books 
are  not  for  women!"  I'd  ring  for  the  carriage  and  the 
servant  would  say,  "Yes,  your  ladyship."  But  it  wouldn't 
come. 

Ellen 

It  was  my  doings.  And  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Czarniko 
there  wouldn't  have  been  the  others,  either — Andre  and 
Marino  and  now  this  one.  You'd  have  married  one  of 
your  own  kind  here  in  America,  and  been  happy. 

Tana 
[With  a  sigh] 
Maybe  it'll  turn  out  all  right  this  time,  with  Otto. 

Ellen 
Tana,  don't  go  back! 
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Tana 

Why,  Mother ! 

Ellen 

Stay  with  me  a  while.  It  won't  be  long.  It's — it's  lonely 
here  in  the  house.  For  all  the  money,  you'd  laugh  if  you 
knew  what  I  keep  thinking  about.  You  in  pigtails,  and 
Grant  ringing  the  cowbell  for  noon  dinner,  Lacey  coming 
in  yelling  for  his  grub,  and  me  taking  a  pan  of  hot 
biscuits  out  of  the  oven,  and  all  of  us  sitting  down  to- 
gether in  the  kitchen.  Night  time  I'd  be  so  tired  I  like 
to  dropped.  But  it  was  a  nice  tired.  Not  like  now.  Maybe 
if  we'd  all  stayed  out  there,  if  there'd  never  been  all  the 
money,  we'd  be  better  off.  Lacey'd  be  alive,  you  wouldn't 
be  going  off  to  Europe,  and  Grant's  children  wouldn't 
be  the  way  they  are. 

Tana 

I  must  say,  Mama,  it  doesn't  sound  very  attractive.  It's 
one  of  those  pictures  that  look  better  from  a  distance. 
[Glancing  at  her  watcK\ 

After  five !  It's  too  maddening.  The  boat  goes  at  seven. 
Grant  promised  me  he'd  be  home  early.  I've  got  to  talk 
to  him. 

Ellen 

Money  again? 

Tana 

I  can't  live  on  nothing,  Mama.  There's  the  apartment 
in  Paris  and  the  Villa  at  Como  and  the  place  on  the 
Riviera.  I  can't  do  with  less.  And  the  way  Grant  behaves 
you'd  think  I  was  an  absolute 

[ The  Butler  appears  in  the  doorway] 

Dorset 
Miss  Letty  Hollister. 
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Tana 

Letty ! 

Ellen 
Well,  isn't  this  nice ! 

[The  mature  Letty  has  weathered  the  years  ex- 
tremely well.  The  practical  clothes,  the  serene  face, 
the  voice  of  quiet  authority  indicate  that  here  is  a 
woman  who  has  found  herself] 

Letty 
Tana!  Tana  Kincaid!  I've  caught  up  with  you  at  last. 

Tana 

Letty,  I  can't  tell  you  how  many  times  I've  thought  of 
you.  I  always  meant  to  write  you,  but  I  don't  know — 
somehow 

Letty 
I  know.  Isn't  it  ridiculous !  Hello,  Aunt  Ellen  .  .  .  Do 
you  realize  it's  been  almost  twenty-five  years ! 

Tana 
Isn't  it  ghastly!  Why  do  people — but  I  am  glad  you 
came  in,  Letty.  Unfortunately,  I'm  just  dashing  for  the 
boat. 

Letty 
I  know.  I  saw  it  in  the  paper.  That's  why  I  came  run- 
ning. The  strangest  thing  has  happened. 

Ellen 
Sit  down,  Letty.  Have  a  cup  of  tea. 
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Letty 
No  thanks,  Aunt  Ellen.  You  know,  Tana,  your  mother's 
been  absolutely  marvelous.  She's  given  me  the  most  beau- 
tiful   checks    for    my    immigrants— haven't    you,    Aunt 
Ellen? 

Ellen 
Little  enough. 

Tana 
Immigrants?  Oh,  yes,  now  I  remember.  Your  work. 

Ellen 
Letty's  real  important.  Gets  her  picture  in  the  papers 
with  governors  and  everything. 

Letty 
It  wouldn't  interest  you.  But  this  would.  Not  two  hours 
ago  I  received  a  letter  from  your  son ! 
[  Takes  a  letter  from  her  purse'] 

Tana 

Waldemar !  Why,  I  didn't  know  you  knew  him ! 

Letty 
I  don't.  And  he  doesn't  know  me.  He  doesn't  even 
know  you  and  I  are  friends.  But  he's  doing  the  most 
marvelous  work  for  us  over  there. 

Tana 
[As  she  scans  the  page] 
Yes,  Waldemar's  awfully  worthy.  You'd  think  a  hand- 
some young  fellow  like  that  .  .  .  and  you,  Letty.  A  girl 
brought  up  as  you  were,  messing  about  with  immigrants. 
What  in  the  world  do  you  care  about  immigrants! 

[  So  ] 
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Letty 
Well,  I  come  of  a  family  of  immigrants.  And  so  do  you. 

Tana 
I!  .  .  .  Oh,  you  mean  Grandfather.  But  people  like 
that  weren't  really  immigrants.  When  you  say  immigrants 
you  think  of  people  with  a  stick  over  their  shoulder  and 
a  bundle  tied  to  it. 

Ellen 
Then  your  grandpaw  wasn't  an  immigrant.  He  had  the 
shillelah,  but  not  the  bundle. 

Tana 
Dear  Mama!  ...  I  suppose  Letty,  if  your  own  life 
had  been — well — you  know  what  I  mean — fuller.  You 
never  married,  did  you? 

Letty 
No.  No,  I  never  married.  I  disgraced  the  family  by 
going  to  work.  It  sounds  fantastic,  but  it  just  wasn't  done 
when  I  was  a  gal.  So  here  I  am,  an  old  maid,  living  alone 
in  two  rooms — and  I  love  it ! 

Ellen 
Old   maid!    No    such    thing    any    more.    Remember 
Deborah,  poor  soul ! 

Letty 
Deborah.  She  always  frightened  me. 

Ellen 
Moping  around,  ruining  her  life.  All  because  of  a  man. 
They're  too  smart  for  that  nowadays. 
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Letty 
Tana,  I  know  youVe  had  twenty-five  dramatic  and 
glamorous  years.  If  you've  got  a  minute  to  spare  do  tell 
me  about  your  life. 

Ellen 
Hm !  Her  husbands  alone  would  take  a  day  and  a  half. 
Had  three  and  going  to  have  another. 

Tana 
Aren't  mothers  marvelous !  So  tactful ! 

Letty 
Really,  Tana?  You're  going  to  be  married  again? 

Tana 

Why  not? 

Letty 
I  just  wasn't  sure — I  didn't  know  whether  Aunt  Ellen 
was — I  do  hope  you'll  be 

[A  girl 's  voice,  high  and  young,  is  heard  from  the 
next  room.  "Don't  scold  me.  I'll  be  packed  in  ten 
seconds."] 

Ellen 

There's  Clare. 

Tana 

And  about  time. 

[The  girl  who  enters  is  Tana's  daughter,  Clare 
Caron.  As  Tana  herself  has  said,  they  are  unlike 
in  appearance,  in  manner,  in  temperament.  Hand- 
some rather  than  pretty,  she  has  an  attractive  air  of 
independence.] 

This  isn't  a  taxi  we're  taking,  darling.  You  can't  be 
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casual  about  an  ocean  liner.  Elise  has  got  you  half  packed, 
now  do  go  up  and  finish  .  .  .  My  daughter  Clare.  Letty 
Hollister. 

Letty 
How  do  you  do,  Clare. 

Clare 

How  do  you  d Letty  Hollister!  Are  you  Letty 

Hollister  ?  Why,  I  know  all  about  you. 

Letty 

[With  a  surprised  glance  at  Tana] 
Really! 

Clare 
Oh,  not  from  Mother.  Jerry  Hudson.  He  says  you 
ought  to  be  President. 

[A  quick  kiss  as  she  bends  over  her  grandmother] 
How  are  you,  baby!  .  .  .  Where's  Linda?  I  haven't 
seen  her  since  yesterday. 

Tana 
Who's  Jerry  Hudson? 

Clare 
You  know,  Mother.  You  met  him  the  other  night. 

Ellen 
You  could  meet  him  any  night.  He's  been  hanging 
around  the  whole  month  you've  been  here. 

Tana 
Who  is  he  ?  What  is  he  ? 
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Clare 
What   a    family!   He's   a   newspaper   reporter.   And 
you'll  meet  him  again  in  half  an  hour  because  he's  taking 
me  down  to  the  boat. 

Tana 
Oh,  dear !  Those  farewell  orchids. 

Clare 
Orchids !  Jerry  can't  afford  dandelions. 

Letty 

Well,  if  you've  been  doing  the  town  with  a  newspaper 
man  you've  probably  seen  it  all — from  Hell's  Kitchen 
to  Spuyten  Duyvil. 

Clare 

I  have,  and  I  love  every  bit  of  it.  I  love  Coca-Cola  and 
Babe  Ruth  and  Grant's  Tomb  and  hot  dogs.  Do  you 
know  what's  in  these  boxes?  Peanut  brittle  and  Ameri- 
can silk  stockings.  I  love  them  more  than  life  itself  and 
I'm  taking  them  back  with  me. 

Tana 

Well,  get  them  into  your  bags,  Clare.  It's  late.  Hurry 
up! 

Clare 

I'll  be  ready  before  you  are  .  .  .  Really,  when  I  think 
of  all  the  years  I've  wasted  in  Europe !  Can  you  imagine, 
Miss  Hollister !  I  haven't  been  here  since  I  was  this  high. 
All  those  years  cooped  up  in  a  school  in  Switzerland — 
Mother  bouncing  back  and  forth  across  the  ocean  as  if 
it  were  a  puddle.  The  things  I've  missed!  Watermelon 
and  speakeasies  and  Jimmy  Durante.  They're  heaven! 
Good-by,  Miss  Hollister.  I've  got  to  dash ! 
[She  is  gone\ 
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Letty 
Tana,  she's  enchanting !  I  must  admit  I  wouldn't  mind 
having  one  like  that  around. 

Tana 
Clare's  a  nice  child. 

[A  furtive  glance  at  her  watch] 

Ellen 
She's  got  character,  Clare  has.  Her  name  should  have 
been  Ellen. 

Letty 
Tana,    it's    awfully    stupid    of    me,    but    Clare    isn't 
Czarniko's  daughter,  is  she? 

Tana 
God,   no!   She's  Andre's.   Czarniko   and  I   had  only 
Waldemar. 

Letty 
Oh,  yes,  of  course.  .  .  .  And  now  I've  got  to  rush. 
Good-by,  Tana.  Let's  not  drift  so  far  apart  this  time  .  .  . 
Dear  Aunt  Ellen,  it's  so  lovely  to  have  seen  you  again. 
[She  kisses  Ellen's  cheek] 

Tana,  dear,  next  time  you  come  over 

[She  stops  as  a  man  comes  into  the  room] 
[It  is  Grant  Kincaid,  broadened  and  grayed  with 
the  years.  Here  is  a  figure  of  solid  dignity  and  the 
quiet  authority  that  comes  of  position  and  money] 

Grant 
Good  God,  there's  enough  luggage  piled  up   down- 
stairs to Oh ! 

[He  pauses  at  finding  a  stranger  in  the  room] 
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Letty 
[After  an  awkward  pause] 
Hello,  Grant. 

Grant 
How  do  you  d — — 

[Suddenly  recognizes  her] 
Letty !  Letty  Hollister ! 

Letty 

[  The  conventional  phrases  concealing  her  emotion] 
How  have  you  been,  Grant?  You  look  very  well. 

Grant 

Oh,  I'm  fine.  Fine.  How  are  you,  Letty? 

Letty 
Just  wonderful.  Well,  I  was  just  about  to 

[  Turns  toward  Ellen  and  Tana] 
Good-by  again ! 

[Good-bys  from  Ellen  and  Tana] 

[Letty  faces  Grant  once  more] 
Good-by,  Grant. 

Grant 
Good-by,  Letty. 

[Letty  goes] 

[Grant  looks  after  her  for  a  second] 
It's  been  a  long  time — I  didn't  quite 

[He  pulls  himself  back  to  the  present] 
Well,  Mother,  how  are  you  this  evening? 

[Bends  to  kiss  Ellen] 

Tana 

[Impatient] 
Oh,  Mama's  all  right.  I'm  sailing  in  an  hour.  I've  got 
to  talk  to  you. 
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Ellen 
[In  a  surprising  bawl] 
Perk!  Perk!  .  .  .  You  two  can  fight  it  out  alone.  I 
don't  want  any  part  of  it. 
[As  Miss  Perk  enters'] 
Come  on,  Perk.  Wheel  me  out  of  here.  Watch  your 
pocketbook,  Grant.  Love  has  come  into  Tana's  life  again. 
[As  Ellen  and  Miss  Perk  vanish  into  the  next 
room  the  outraged  Tana  shuts  the  door  after  them] 

Grant 

What  did  she  mean?  You're  not  going  to  make  a  damn 
fool  of  yourself  and  get  married  again ! 

Tana 
Now,  Grant  dear,  you  don't  want  me  to  live  the  rest 
of  my  life  alone. 

Grant 
You're  making  the  family  ridiculous !  I  tell  you  I  won't 
have  it ! 

Tana 

You  can't  be  high-handed  with  me,  Grant.  I'm  not 
that  Flora  of  yours,  or  poor  Mama  in  a  wheel  chair,  who 
can't  defend  herself. 

Grant 
Oh,  I  suppose  I  knock  her  over  in  the  wheel  chair !  Is 
that  right  I 

Tana 

[Suddenly  very  much  the  Countess] 
Grant,  if  you'd  just  try  not  to  shout.  You  don't  have 
to  be  so  vulgar  and  American,  do  you,  to  make  your 
point? 
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Grant 
Am  I  wrong,  or  do  I  detect  a  touch  of  royalty  in  this 
tone  of  yours?  The  Countess  Czarniko — twice  removed. 
Take  'em  off,  Montana !  I  know  you. 

Tana 
Fm  not  going  to  quarrel  with  you,  Grant.  And  I'm  not 
going  to  ask  you  for  anything  that  I'm  not  fully  entitled 
to.  You  know  very  well  that  my  boat  sails  in  an  hour. 
I've  tried  to  talk  to  you  half  a  dozen  times  this  past 
month.  You've  always  managed  to  avoid  it.  I  even  came 
to  your  office  once — your  precious  Miss  Shadd  treated 
me  as  though  I  were  Apple  Annie. 

Grant 
If  you  had  half  the  dignity  and  intelligence  of  Anne 
Shadd  you  wouldn't  be  making  a  silly  spectacle  of  your- 
self with  every  third-rate  rotter  in  Europe !  Who's  this 
you  want  to  marry  now !  The  Duke  of  Dishwater ! 

Tana 
[With  great  dignity] 
The  man  I  want  to  marry — and  whom  I  am  going  to 
marry— happens  to  be  the  Baron  Otto  von  Metternich,  a 
member  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  aristocratic  fam- 
ilies in  Austria. 

Grant 
How  much  does  he  want  ? 

Tana 

Otto  wants  nothing.  But  I  do.  And  I  intend  to  have  it. 
It's  mine  just  as  much  as  yours.  More.  Papa  never 
meant  you  to  have  any  of  it.  If  he  hadn't  died  that  very 
night  you  wouldn't  have  had  a  penny.  Walking  in  here 
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with  that  woman  of  yours.  He  threw  you  out  that  night 
and  he  meant  you  to  stay  out.  What  right  have  you  got 
to  keep  what  belongs  to  me !  That's  what  I  want  to  know. 

Grant 
So  I'm  keeping  what  belongs  to  you,  am  I? 

[Draws  a  memorandum  from  an  inside  pocket] 
I  thought  this  was  coming,  so  I  did  a  little  adding  up 
this  afternoon.  You've  restored  every  tumble-down  rock- 
pile  in  Europe.  Czarniko  got  six  million  to  start  with  and 
another  seven  before  you  got  rid  of  him.  Then  there  was 
that  piece  of  French  pastry  you  married  next.  Eight 
million  for  him  and  his  gingerbread  chateau.  The  Italian 
was  a  real  bargain.  Only  four  million  and  you  got  Lake 
Como  thrown  in.  Let's  see.  General  wear  and  tear  over 
all  these  years,  pin  money,  stamps,  lunches,  another 
couple  of  million.  Grand  total,  just  a  little  under  thirty 
million  dollars.  Am  I  boring  you,  Countess? 

Tana 
Oh.  I've  spent  too  much,  have  I?  I  suppose  you've  been 
eating  in  the  Automat  all  these  years.  That  little  hut  in 
Carolina,  with  twenty  guest  houses  and  a  private  moun- 
tain range.  The  winter  house  in  Florida  and  those  miles 
of  ocean  front  in  California — to  say  nothing  of  the  ranch 
in  Montana — I  happen  to  know  what  that  cost  last  year. 
And  that  white  elephant  up  the  Hudson,  eating  its  head 
off.  And  this  house  and  an  ocean-going  yacht  and  your 
string  of  race  horses  that  never  win  a  God  damn  race !  I 
suppose  all  that  pays  for  itself ! 

Grant 
At  least  I've  worked  for  it.  Who's  doubled  the  money 
in  the  last  twenty  years !  I  have !  And  you  get  your  income 
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out  of  it  every  year !  You  throw  it  away  before  you  get 
it.  YouVe  had  your  share  and  more,  and  what  have  you 
got  to  show  for  it!  Three  rotten  husbands  and  three 
divorces,  and  the  headwaiter  knows  you  at  the  Ritz  in 
Paris.  Your  friends  are  a  lot  of  slimy  lizards  clinging 
to  those  rocks  at  Antibes,  clawing  the  roulette  tables  at 
Monte  Carlo.  Riviera  ratsl  That's  what  they  are.  And 
you're  one  of  them. 

Tana 

After  one  month  in  the  exquisite  atmosphere  of  this 
house — and  I  hope  it's  my  last — I  can  understand  how 
you  would  shrink  from  the  vulgarity  of  my  intimate 
friends.  The  wholesome  sweetness  that  characterizes 
your  charming  family.  Flora !  That  flower  plucked  from 
an  old-fashioned  garden.  Ask  her  about  that  fiddler 
Sascha  and  Ernie  Martin  and  Bill  Cartwright.  What 
about  that  drunken  daughter  of  yours!  Linda!  She's 
nothing  but  a  tramp.  Those  racketeers  and  bootleggers 
she  runs  around  with  are  better  than  my  friends,  I  sup- 
pose! Her  own  parents  don't  know  what  she's  doing. 
She  didn't  come  home  last  night,  she's  not  home  yet,  and 
nobody  cares. 

Grant 
Shut  that  vile  mouth  of  yours ! 

Tana 

And  Wayne  and  those  chorus  girl  floozies  of  his.  And 
your  stalwart  son  Theodore — the  little  pansy. 

Grant 
Get  out  of  here ! 
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Tana 
I'll  sue  you,  that's  what  I'll  do.  Who  said  you  were 
the  one  to  hold  the  purse  strings !  How  do  I  know  that 
you're  sending  me  my  share !  I'll  sue  you ! 

Grant 

[Very  quietly'] 
Sue  and  be  damned.  You're  not  going  to  get  another 
penny.  Not — another — penny. 
[He  walks  out  of  the  room] 

[Tana,  fists  clenched,  stands  shaking  with  sup- 
pressed rage.  She  looks  around  the  room  as  though 
seeking  something  to  smash] 

[Dorset,  the  butler,  chooses  this  inopportune  mo- 
ment to  come  for  the  tea  trays] 

Dorset 
Are  you  finished  with  the  tea  things,  madam? 

Tana 

[In  a  shout] 
What! 

Dorset 
Are  you  finished  with  the  tea  things? 

Tana 
I'm  finished  with — every — thing — in — this — house! 
[She  storms  out] 

Dorset 
[As  he  looks  after  her] 
Very  good,  madam. 

[He  picks  up  the  first  of  the  trays  and  goes  out] 
[There  is  a  long  pause.  The  room  stands  empty] 
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[Then  into  the  room  comes  the  dramatic  and 
vibrant  figure  of  Linda  Kincaid.  Dark,  lovely,  dis- 
solute, she  is  the  product  of  her  day  and  her  family. 
She  wears  a  pure  white  evening  dress  which  matches 
the  sallowness  of  her  skin,  and  there  is  about  it  an 
indefinably  bedraggled  look,  as  though  she  had  not 
changed  for  twenty-four  hours.  To  top  it  of,  a  man's 
black  topcoat  has  been  draped  over  her  shoulders.] 
[Her  eyes  search  the  room  in  a  quick  comprehensive 
glance.  Then  she  pours  herself  an  astonishing  glass 
of  straight  whisky  and  tosses  it  down  with  a  prac- 
ticed air.  Now  she  glances  back  at  the  door  through 
which  she  has  entered.  Then  she  goes  over  to  the 
doorway  opposite.  A  quick  look  to  see  if  the  coast 
is  clear.  With  elaborate  casualness  she  returns  to  the 
first  doorway  and  is  about  to  motion  to  an  unseen 
person  when  Dorset  suddenly  comes  into  the  room 
through  the  other  doorway] 
[Startled,  she  turns] 

Dorset 
Oh,  good  evening,  Miss  Linda ! 

Linda 
Who's  home  ? 

Dorset 
Why,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kincaid  and  of  course  your  grand- 
mother  and  the   Countess,   Miss   Clare— dear  me,   the 
family's  all  home  except  Mr.  Wayne ! 

Linda 
Where  are  they? 

Dorset 
Upstairs,  I  believe.  Do  you  want  me  to  call  someone? 
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Linda 
No.  Get  out  of  here. 

Dorset 
[With  a  great  deal  of  dignity] 
Yes,  Miss. 

\He  picks  up  the  remaining  tray  and  goes] 

[Linda  stands  a  moment,  listening  to  his  receding 
footsteps.  She  goes  to  the  doorway  to  make  sure 
he  is  out  of  sight.  Then  back  to  the  opposite  entrance 
and  beckons  urgently] 

[Joe  Tonetti  comes  into  the  room*— insinuates  him-, 
self,  rather.  Tall,  slim,  rat-faced,  expensively 
dressed,  a  soft  black  hat  pulled  down  over  his  face. 
He  wears  no  overcoat — obviously  it  is  his  coat  that 
Linda  has  been  using.  His  dark  close-set  eyes  dart 
about  the  room  with  the  expertness  of  one  who  must 
constantly  be  prepared  for  unexpected  dangers.] 

Linda 
[Her  voice  lowered  to  a  tense  whisper] 
They're  all  home ! 

Tonetti 
[His  tone  desperate] 
I  tell  you  I've  got  to  stay  here.  There  must  be  some 
place  in  this  dump. 

Linda 

[A  moment's  thought] 
Theodore's  room!  He's  away  at  college! 

Tonetti 
You're  not  double-crossing  me !  Because  if  you  are 
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Linda 
No !  But  you  can't  stay.  You've  got  to  get  out  tonight. 

Tonetti 
I'll  get  out  when  it  suits  me. 

[With  a  nod  of  the  head,  Linda  beckons  him  to  fol- 
low her.  The  two  flow  swiftly,  quietly,  across  the 
room.  At  the  doorway  she  stops.  So  does  Tonetti. 
She  listens  intently  for  a  few  breathless  seconds. 
Then  another  nod  of  the  head  to  Tonetti  and  they 
slither  out'] 

[Again  the  room  is  empty.  From  the  hallway  comes 
the  sound  of  someone  blithely  whistling.  It  grows 
louder  as  the  whistler  approaches  and  the  tune  can 
be  recognized  as  A  Pretty  Girl  Is  Like  a  Melody. 
The  whistler  stands  lounging  a  moment  in  the  door- 
way surveying  the  room  idly.  The  tune  comes  to  a 
halt.] 

[Obviously  this  is  the  elder  son  of  the  house,  Wayne 
Kincaid.  A  handsome  fellow  of  perhaps  twenty- 
three;  easygoing,  spoiled  looking.  He  drapes  him- 
self over  a  piece  of  furniture,  reaches  lazily  for  a 
drink  and  picks  up  the  telephone.] 

Wayne 

Plaza  1 129. 

[Having  accomplished  this  he  dexterously  props  the 
receiver  between  shoulder  and  ear,  thus  freeing  his 
hands  to  attend  to  the  siphon  and  whisky  glass] 

Miss  Delaney,  please  .  .  .  Huh?  .  .  . 
[In  a  weary  voice] 

Mr.  Wayne  Kincaid. 

[Another  swallow  of  his  drink] 
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.  .  .  Peggy?  .  .  .  Well,  you  can  get  back  in  the 
bathtub  in  two  minutes  .  .  .  I'll  bet  you  look  cute  .  .  . 
Did  you  get  a  little  package  from  me?  .  .  .  How'd  you 
like  it?  .  .  .  Well,  with  a  little  bit  of  a  wrist  like  yours 
that  ought  to  be  big  enough.  What  do  you  want !  A  cable 
chain !  .  .  .  All  right,  all  right.  Soon  as  we  hit  Havana 
I'll  buy  you  one  as  thick  as  your  head — you'll  have  to  hire 
a  little  nigger  boy  to  hold  your  arm  up  .  .  .  Now  get 
this.  The  boat  sails  at  midnight.  I'll  stop  by  for  you  at 
nine  o'clock.  We'll  grab  a  bite  of  dinner  before  we  go 
aboard  ...  It  takes  two  or  three  days  to  get  to  Havana 
— I  don't  know.  What  do  you  care !  .  .  .  No,  we  can't 
stop  over  at  Honolulu,  it  isn't  near  there  .  .  .  All  right, 
I'll  speak  to  the  captain,  we'll  stop  at  Honolulu  on  the 
way  back.  Just  be  ready  at  nine  o'clock. 

[As  he  hangs  up  the  receiver  his  eye  meets  the  level 
gaze  of  Anne  Shadd,  who  has  come  into  the  room 
in  time  to  hear  a  little  of  this  telephone  talk'] 
Hi  there,  Shadd!  What  news  of  the  busy  marts  of 
trade! 

[He  assumes  a  gruff  business  tone  of  one  absorbed 
in  high  finance] 
How's  steel!  How's  copper!  How's  rubber!  How's 
tricks ! 

Miss  Shadd 
[In  the  even  voice  of  the  perfect  secretary] 
Here  are  your  tickets,  Mr.  Kincaid.  The  boat  sails  at 
twelve  midnight.  I've  made  your  reservations  for  you  at 
the  Sevilla  Hotel,  and  also  at  the  Alamendares  in  case 
you'd  rather  go  there.  Here's  the  cash  you  asked  for,  in 
this  envelope.  Five  thousand  dollars.  And  here  are  the 
papers  your  father  wants  you  to  sign — that  I  spoke  to 
you  about  on  the  telephone. 
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Wayne 
[Dashing  of  his  signature  with  a  flourish] 
Yes,  you  old  sleuth-hound,  you  certainly  tracked  me 
down. 

Miss  Shadd 
This  one  also,  please.  And  will  you  initial  that  clause. 

Wayne 
By  God  I  will ! 

[Dashes  of  another  signature  gaily"] 

Miss  Shadd 
[Gathering  up  the  papers] 
Thank  you.  Your  father  was  quite  disturbed  because 
you  haven't  been  at  the  office  this  week. 

Wayne 
What's  the  difference  who's  there!   Money,   money, 
money,  money,  money,  money,  money,  money,  money, 
money ! 

Miss  Shadd 
He  didn't  like  the  idea  of  your  buying  a  new  airplane. 
Also,  he  happened  to  see  your  last  bill  from  Cartier's. 

Wayne 
You're  slipping,  Shadd.  Why  did  you  show  it  to  him  ? 

Miss  Shadd 
Can  you  tell  me  how  long  you'll  be  away  this  trip? 
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Wayne 
Perchance  for  a  day,  perchance  forever.  Who  shall 
say! 

Miss  Shadd 
I'd  like  to  know  when  you'll  be  back  at  the  office.  It's 
important. 

Wayne 
[In    maddening   mimicry    of   her   own    businesslike 
manner^ 
Yours  of  the  fifteen  received  and  beg  to  state  .   .  . 
here's   a   list   of   your   appointments  .  .  .   Mr.    Dingle- 
foogle  is  out  to  lunch  and  will  call  you  back  .  .  .  That's 
the  trouble  with  you,  Shadd.  Why  don't  you  relax? 

Miss  Shadd 
You  seem  to  be  in  one  of  your  more  antic  moods. 
[She  gathers  up  her  papers,  fastens  the  brief  case, 
is  about  to  leave~\ 

Wayne 
You  know  what  you  need,  Shadd?  You  ought  to  take 
a  trip  to  Havana  yourself  now  and  then.  Can't  you  scare 
up  a  boy  friend  who  can  give  you  a  little  fun?  If  I  weren't 
just  tied  up  at  the  moment  I'd  accommodate  you  myself. 
[For  answer,  and  somewhat  to  her  own  astonish- 
ment, she  slaps  him  stingingly  across  the  faceJ\ 
[Wayne  leaps  to  his  feet.  They  stand  a  moment 
glaring  at  each  other.~\ 

Miss  Shadd 
[Almost  thoughtfully^ 
I  guess  I  must  have  been  wanting  to  do  that  for  almost 
five  years. 
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Wayne 
I'll  have  you  fired  for  that. 

Miss  Shadd 
I  doubt  that  very  much. 

[She  turns  on  her  heel  and  goes] 

Wayne 
[To  himself] 

Why,  the 

[He  decides  the  whole  incident  isnyt  worth  bothering 
about,  pours  himself  another  drink;  with  the  glass 
halfway  to  his  lips  the  memory  of  the  slap  comes 
back.  He  rubs  the  smarting  cheek  thoughtfully] 

[Linda,  taut,  tight-lipped,  comes  back  into  the 
room.  She  looks  at  Wayne  speculatively,  her  prob- 
lem weighty  on  her  mind.] 

Wayne 

Hello,  Sis. 

[No  reply  from  Linda] 
You  look  like  an  old  hag.  WhatVe  you  been  up  to  ? 

[For  answer  Linda  pours  herself  another  drink  and 

downs  it] 

[Wayne  throws  himself  full  length  on  the  couch 

with  a  gigantic  yawn  and  stretch] 
You  look  as  if  the  fleet  came  in  last  night.  Or  have 
you  got  them  Harlem  blues  ? 

Linda 
[Fiercely] 
Oh,  shut  up !  I'm  in  no  mood  for  your  brand  of  comedy. 
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Wayne 
Nerves  starting  to  go,  h'm?  Been  drinking  too  much 
milk. 

[Pointing  to  the  whisky] 

Linda 

[Completely  distraught  now~\ 
For  God's  sake,  leave  me  alone,  you  drooling  idiot! 
Can't  you  see  I'm  half  crazy! 

Wayne 
All  right,  all  right,  Milady  Dainty.  I  withdraw. 
[Starts  to  leave] 

Linda 

[In  a  sudden  panic] 
No,  wait!  I  didn't  mean  that.  I — I'm  shot  to  pieces. 

[She  gulps  down  another  whisky] 
Don't  go  away. 

Wayne 
[Turns  to  look  at  her  with  the  slow  realization  that 
this  is  serious] 
What's  up? 

Linda 

[Slowly y    thoughtfully,   she   crosses   the   room    and 
drops  onto  the  sofa,  limply] 
I'm  in  kind  of  a  jam. 

Wayne 
You're  always  in  jams. 

Linda 
This  one's  a  lulu. 
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Yeah? 

Linda 

Guess  who's  upstairs. 


Wayne 
Linda 

Wayne 


Well? 

Joe  Tonetti. 

What! 

Linda 
I  had  to  bring  him.  Ten  minutes  ago. 

Wayne 
Where  is  he? 

Linda 
Theodore's  room. 

Wayne 
Joe  Tonetti  in  this  house !  Christ,  you  haven't  been 
running  around  with  that  rat ! 

Linda 
What  if  I  have !  Your  friends  aren't  so  choice. 

Wayne 
You  damned  little  fool !  He's  Gangster  Number  One ! 
He's  a  killer!  You've  got  to  get  him  out  of  here! 

Linda 
Ha! 
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Wayne 

[Slowly] 
What's  he  got  on  you  ? 

[His  mind  begins  to  work.  Suddenly  he  snaps  his 

fingers,  goes  over  and  picks  up  the  evening  paper 

and  points  to  the  headline.] 

\V ery  low] 
This  isn't  you,  is  it? 

Linda 

[A  breath  rather  than  a  word] 
Yes. 

Wayne 
[Quickly  scanning  the  story  again   to  refresh  his 
memory] 
Your  car? 

Linda 
Yes.  But  they  couldn't  spot  it.  The  license  plates  were 
covered  up. 

Wayne 
Where  is  it  now?  The  car? 

Linda 
Tonetti's  garage.  Uptown. 

Wayne 
Good  God,  it  must  be  full  of  bullet  holes.  It  says  they 
fired  at  it. 

Linda 

Yes,  they  did.  It  was  wonderful.  They  chased  us  five 
miles. 
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Wayne 
Why  the  hell  did  you  bring  him  to  this  house?  He  can't 
stay  here! 

Linda 

They're  watching  all  his  places.  We've  been  dodging 
them  all  day.  He  just  wants  to  lay  low  a  few  hours,  till 
it  gets  dark. 

Wayne 
You  must  be  out  of  your  mind ! 

[Shoving  the  paper  under  her  nose\ 
Do  you  realize  you've  killed  a  man ! 

Linda 
I  didn't  kill  him.  Joe  did. 

Wayne 
You  were  driving  the  car.  You  were  part  of  it!  You 
crazy  dope!   God  damn  Tonetti,   dragging  you  into   a 
thing  like  this ! 

Linda 
He  did  not !  I  made  him  take  me.  He  didn't  want  to, 
but  I  made  him. 

Wayne 
You  must  have  been  drunk! 

Linda 
No,  I  wasn't.  I  was  just  bored.  I  wanted  a  real  kick. 
Something  to  send  a  thrill  up  my  spine.  A  real  thrill! 
And  I  got  it.  He  was  going  out  after  the  Scalise  gang. 
They  were  bringing  a  boatload  of  stuff  in,  foot  of  a 
hundred  and  second.  Joe's  gang  was  going  up  in  their 
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armored  car — machine  guns.  And  Joe  was  going  to  super- 
intend the  job.  I  said,  "I'm  going  too.  I  want  to  see  the 
fun."  He  said,  "Nothing  doing."  I  said,  "If  you  don't 
take  me  I'll  come  anyhow.  And  what's  more,  I'm  through 
with  you."  So  he  said,  "Get  your  car." 

Wayne 
You  ought  to  be  put  away. 

Linda 

It  was  divine,  it  was  like  being  drunk  for  the  first  time. 
We  started  out  at  midnight,  Joe's  gang  pulled  up  beside 
the  dock.  There  was  a  little  shanty  other  side  of  the  dock, 
Joe  and  I  went  in  there.  Two  hours.  Absolutely  still. 
You  could  hear  the  traffic  over  on  First  Avenue,  the  slap 
of  the  water  up  against  the  piles.  All  of  a  sudden  Joe 
grabbed  my  wrist.  He  said,  "There  it  comes."  I  couldn't 
hear  a  thing.  It  came  in  so  quietly  it  was  like  a  ghost  boat 
instead  of  a  real  one.  After  that  things  happened  so  fast 
I  lost  track.  Joe's  gang  started  to  shoot.  They  fired  back. 
I  saw  one  man  topple  into  the  river  from  the  deck  of  the 
boat.  But  somebody  had  tipped  off  the  cops.  Joe  said, 
"Make  a  break  for  the  car."  I  don't  remember  how  we 
got  there.  But  Joe  said,  "Take  the  wheel."  I  stepped  on 
it,  we  shot  ahead,  and  a  man  jumped  on  the  running 
board,  right  next  to  me.  He  had  a  gun  in  his  hand  but 
Joe  was  too  quick  for  him.  He  let  him  have  it.  The  man 
did  a  spin  that  was  wonderful,  right  off  the  running  board. 
\In  the  excitement  of  her  narrative  she  whirls  in 
graceful  imitation  of  the  dying  man\ 

It  was  beautiful !  Like  a  ballet  dancer.  I  saw  his  face 
as  he  was  falling.  He  just  looked  surprised.  That's  the 
way  men  look  when  they're  shot.  Surprised. 
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Wayne 
You  know  who  it  was  you  killed,  don't  you?  Head  of 
the  Federal  Bureau.  You  crazy 

Linda 
They  don't  know  it  was  my  car.  How  are  they  going 
to  know ! 

[Wayne  stands  silent  a  moment,  desperately  trying 
to  decide  on  a  course  of  action] 

Wayne 
Where  is  he?  Theodore's  room? 

Linda 
Mm  .  .  .  I'm  dead.  I  haven't  had  these  clothes  off  in 
twenty-four  hours  .  .  .  Hot  bath. 
[In  the  doorway  she  turns] 
What  the  hell !  There's  nothing  that  money  can't  fix, 
anyway. 

[She  goes] 

[Wayne  stands  looking  after  her,  deep  in  thought] 

[From  the  opposite  doorway  a  young  man  comes 
somewhat  diffidently  into  the  room.  He  is  Jerry 
Hudson,  Clare's  young  newspaperman — and  he 
looks  it] 

Jerry 
[Waits  a  second.  Wayne's  back  is  toward  him.  A 
little  cough] 
Uh — good  evening. 
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Wayne 
[Wheeling'] 
What  do  you  want?  How'd  you  get  up  here? 

Jerry 
Don't  shoot.  I  didn't  mean  to — I'm  Jerry  Hudson. 

Wayne 
Who  ?  Who  sent  you  ? 

Jerry 
Came  up  under  my  own   steam.   I'm  not   after  the 
silver. 

[Throws  open  his  coat  to  prove  his  innocence] 
I'm  a  friend  of  Clare's.  Where's  the  fingerprint  de- 
partment? 

Wayne 
Oh !   I'm   terribly   sorry.    I   was   kind   of — uh — does 
Clare  know  you're  here? 

Jerry 
Yes,  thank  you.  Buttocks  said  he  would  announce  me. 

Wayne 
Yes — well — anyway — I'm  sorry.  Excuse  me. 
[Wayne  goes] 

[Alone  in  the  room  Jerry's  gaze  travels  casually 
around.  His  eye  lights  on  the  bust  of  Lacey  with  its 
full  mustache  and  his  finger  traces  the  outline  of  a 
pair  of  handlebars  on  his  own  Up] 

[Clare  comes  in,  dressed  for  the  boat] 
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Jerry 

[Plunging  right  into  it] 
Well?  Are  you  staying  or  aren't  you? 

Clare 

Jerry,  I  don't  know.  Mother's  in  such  a I  don't 

know. 

Jerry 
For  God's  sake !  What  do  you  mean — you  don't  know ! 
You're  not  going  to  start  all  over  again.  When  I  left  you 
half  an  hour  ago  you  said 

Clare 
But  Jerry,  it  isn't  as  simple  as  that  1 1  came  over  to  stay 

a  month — you  can't  all  of  a  sudden I've  lived  over 

there  all  my  life — it's  my  home ! 

Jerry 
Home !  Your  mother's  going  to  marry  again — you  told 
me  so  yourself.  You  never  see  your  father — he's  married 
too. 

Clare 
Jerry,  if  you'd  just  give  me  a  little  more  time.  I  can't 
just — you  seem  to  think 

Jerry 
I'll  tell  you  what  I  think !  You  haven't  got  the  guts  to 
marry  me !  You're  afraid.  Go  on  back  and  marry  one  of 
those  gigolo  dukes,  the  way  your  mother's  always  doing. 
Next  time  you  come  over  I'll  be  interviewing  you  at  the 
boat  .  .  .  How  long  are  you  going  to  be  here,  Duchess? 
.  .  .  How  do  you  like  America,  Duchess? 
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Clare 
All  right — I  will  go  back.  At  least  they've  got  breeding 
and  manners !  They  don't  talk  to  a  girl  the  way  a  gangster 
talks  to  his — his  moll,  or  whatever  it  is. 

Jerry 
Oh!  Hand-kissing,  eh!  That's  what  you  want!  This 
stuff ! 

[He  essays  a  had  imitation  of  a  heel-clicking  bow\ 
Well,  you'll  never  get  it  from  me!  .  .  .  Good-by! 

Clare 
To  think  I  ever  dreamed  of  marrying  you !  I'm  glad  I 
found  out  what  you're  really  like  in  time.  Why,  you're 
somebody  I  don't  even  know. 

[They  stand  glaring  at  one  another.  Then  suddenly 
he  comes  directly  to  her}  takes  her  roughly  in  his 
arms,  and  kisses  her] 

Jerry 
Now  look!  I've  got  twenty-nine  dollars.  I'm  a  news- 
paperman and  God  knows  when  I'll  get  home.  You've 
known  me  a  month,  and  what  you've  seen  in  that  month, 
that's  all  there  is  to  it.  You're  not  going  to  dwell  in  marble 
halls,  and  you  won't  find  any  petrified  ancestors  around, 
but  you'll  be  living.  I'm  absolutely  crazy  about  you,  if 
you  marry  me  you're  a  fool,  and  what  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it ! 

[Tana's  voice,  high  and  excited  as  she  issues  last 
minute  orders,  is  heard  as  she  approaches] 
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Tana 
Si  vous  aviez  fait  comme  je  vous  ai  dit,  nous  n'aurions 
pas  milles  bagages  a  descendre.  Vous  auriez  pu  me  de- 
vancer  en  taxi.  Maintenant,  vous  comprenez  que  les 
grands  bagages  vont  en  bas.  Je  ne  desire  que  ces  quatres 
la,  dans  la  cabine. 

[Relapsing  suddenly  into  English'] 
It's  these  last  minute  things  that  drive  me  crazy. 

[Meanwhile  a  little  procession,  laden  with  luggage, 
has  been  passing  through  the  room.  Dorset,  a  uni- 
formed chauffeur,  Elise.  In  addition  to  a  number 
of  neatly  jacketed  small  cases,  Elise,  the  maid,  has 
a  tiny  Pekingese  peeping  over  her  arm.] 

[Tana  is  closely  followed  by  Ellen  in  her  wheel 
chair,  propelled  by  Miss  Perk] 

Ellen 
[Her  voice  part  of  the  general  turmoil] 
Little  bit  of  a  visit,  haven't  seen  but  ten  minutes  of 
you  since  you  came. 

Tana 
[To  Clare] 
Oh,  here  you  are!  Are  you  all  ready? 

Clare 
Mother,  this  is  Jerry  Hudson — you  remember. 

Tana 
How   d'you   do  .  .  .  Well,   good-by,    Mama.   Good- 
by. 

[Kisses  her] 
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Ellen 
Are  you  going  right  now!  This  minute!  I'd  like  to 
hang  on  to  you — you  and  Clare  both. 

Tana 
Oh,  we'll  be  running  over  again.  You  know  I  always 
do.  Every  couple  of  years. 

Ellen 
When   you're    in   your    seventies    there    aren't   many 
couple  of  years  left. 

Tana 

Nonsense!  You'll  live  longer  than  any  of  us  .  .  . 
Well,  good-by. 

Ellen 
But  where's  all  the  folks?  .  .  .  Grant!  Flora! 

Tana 
It's  all  right.  I  don't  want  to  see  them. 

Ellen 
But  you  want  to  say  good-by  to  them,   don't  you? 
Where's  Wayne  and  Linda? 

Tana 

Please,  Mama!  I  don't  want  to  see  anybody.  Especially 
those  two  gems  of  American  culture.  Come  on,  Clare! 
Good-by,  Mama. 

Ellen 
Good-by,  daughter.  I  feel  funny  about  your  going  this 
way. 
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Tana 
It's  all  for  the  best,  Mama.  It  really  is.  Clare,  you 
haven't  even  got  your  hat  and  coat  on!  What  are  you 
standing  there  for!  Are  you  out  of  your  mind!  Come  on! 

Clare 
I'm  not  going,  Mother. 

Tana 

What !  What  are  you  talking  about ! 

Clare 
I'm  not  going  back  to  Europe  with  you.  I'm  going  to 
stay  here.  I'm  going  to  stay  here  and  marry  Jerry. 

[Jerry,  at  this  good  news,  steps  proudly  forward, 
as  though  for  inspection.  But  Tana  looks  right 
through  him'} 

Tana 

Jerry. 

\Then>  with  slow  realization} 
Jerry?  Pas  possible!  Mais  il  n'a  Pair  de  rien  de  tout. 
On  dirait  un  gargon  boucher. 

Clare 
Maman,  tu  manques  de  politesse.  Cesse,  je  t'en  pris. 

Tana 
Tu  perds  la  tete,  quelle  idee  d'epouser  le  premier  va-nu- 
pieds. 

[Jerry,  under  this  barrage t  is  shrinking  visibly} 
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Clare 
I've  been  happy  here  for  the  first  time.  I  love  Jerry 
and  I  love  America.  I've  never  felt  like  this  before — free, 
and  important  to  somebody.  This  is  where  I  belong.  For 
the  first  time  in  my  life  I'm  a  person. 

Tana 
You  ungrateful  brat !  You've  had  the  best  that  money 
could  buy — schools,  clothes,  travel. 

Clare 
School !  I  was  stuck  away  there  till  you  couldn't  hide 
me  any  longer.  Then  I  trailed  around  with  you  to  every 
casino  in  Europe,  every  dreary  cure.  I  hated  every  minute 
of  it. 

Tana 
All  right !  Stay  here  then !  Stay  in  this  miserable  coun- 
try and  get  to  be  like  your  cousin  Linda,  if  that's  what 
you  admire.  Crazy,  drunken,  cheap  country!  Me,  I'm 
through  with  it.  Vulgar,  uncivilized,  loathsome !  I  hope  I 
never  hear  the  word  America  again ! 
[She  storms  out  of  the  house] 

[Jerry  and  Clare  stand  a  moment  looking  at  each 
other] 

Ellen 
I'm  proud  of  you ! 

[Clare  comes  over  to  her  grandmother,  Ellen's 

hand  closes  over  hers] 

You've  got  the  real  Kincaid  spunk.  It  makes  me  feel 

all  warm  inside,  knowing  you're  going  to  be  here  right 

along.  It's  like  I  had  a  daughter  all  over  again  .  .  . 

How're  you  fixed  for  money,  young  man? 
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Clare 
Oh.  Jerry's  got  twenty-nine  dollars  and  I've  got  about 
three. 

Ellen 
That'll  barely  last  you  the  first  year.  Better  take  some 
of  mine. 

Clare 
Jerry,  are  we  going  to  be  noble  ?  How  do  you  feel  about 
money? 

Jerry 
I  don't  know.  I've  never  had  any.  But  I've  heard  it 
very  highly  spoken  of. 

Ellen 
Then  that's  settled. 

Clare 
[Suddenly] 
I  can't  marry  you ! 

Jerry 
Why  not? 

Clare 
My  clothes !  My  clothes  are  on  the  way  to  Europe. 

Jerry 
Come  on,  woman !  I  can't  buy  you  any  new  ones ! 
[He  grabs  her  arm.  They  fly  of] 

Clare 
[Over  her  shoulder  as  she  goes~\ 
Good-by,  Grandma !  Good-by ! 

[A  gay  good-by  from  Ellen  in  answer] 
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[Ellen  sits  in  her  chair  alone  for  a  moment,  her 
forefinger  tapping  the  chair-arm  with  the  gesture  of 
the  aged} 

[Dorset  returns.  He  looks  over  the  room,  gathers 
the  newspaper} 

Dorset 
You've  had  rather  a  full  day,  haven't  you,  madam. 
Would  you  like  me  to  call  Miss  Perk? 

Ellen 
No,  I'm  not  tired.  Get  to  be  my  age  things  don't  upset 
you  so  much  any  more. 

Dorset 
I've  heard  that  said,  madam. 

[With  a  little  bow- he  starts  to  go} 

Ellen 
Heh,  where  you  going  with  that  paper!  Give  me  that 
newspaper ! 

Dorset 
[Handing  it} 
Sorry,  madam. 

Ellen 
Always  snatching  papers  away  before  I'm  through  with 
them. 

[Dorset  goes} 

[With  her  good  right  hand  she  shakes  out  the  paper, 
and  for  a  moment  is  absorbed  in  it} 
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[Theodore  Kincaid,  youngest  member  of  the 
family,  arrives  home.  Hat,  coat,  suitcase,  he  appears 
in  the  doorway.  Theodore  is  seventeen  or  eighteen, 
slight,  blond,  with  a  delicacy  of  feature  not  found  in 
any  other  member  of  the  family] 

Ellen 
[Lowers  her  paper  and  looks  at  him  over  her  glasses. 
Rather  mildly  at  first,  then  realizing  the  unexpected- 
ness of  his  presence] 
That  you,  Theodore?  .  .  .  Why,  Theodore,  it's  you! 
What  you  doing  home ! 

Theodore 
[Suitcase  in  hand,  coming  slowly  into  the  room] 
Hello,  Grandma. 

[Comes  to  her  chair  and  kisses  her] 

Ellen 

Land's  sakes?  Not  vacation  again,  is  it? 

Theodore 
Well — uh — kind  of  .  .  .  Anybody  home?  .  .  .  Dad 
here? 

Ellen 
Everybody's    home — almost.    Just   missed   your    aunt 
Tana.  Too  bad.  And  your  cousin  Clare's  going  to  get 
married.  What  d'you  think  of  that !  And  she's  not  going 
to  Europe — she's  going  to  stay  right  here ! 

Theodore 
[Who  has  heard  none  of  this  chatter] 
Look,  Grandma,  I'm  going  up  to  my  room.  Don't  say 
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anything  to  Dad  and  Mother  just  yet  about  my  being 
home.  I  want  to  surprise  them. 

Ellen 

[She  likes  being  a  conspirator'] 
All  right. 

Theodore 
I'll  go  to  my  room.  I 

[He  moves  toward  the  door.  At  that  instant  Flora 
breezes  in,  dinner  dress,  evening  wrap] 

Flora 
Mother  Kincaid,  I  must  say Teddy !  Why,  Teddy ! 

Theodore 
Hello,  Mother ! 

Flora 
Your  father  didn't  tell  me — you're  not  sick,  are  you? 

Theodore 
No. 

Flora 
Then  what  in  the  world 

Ellen 
Clare's  staying  here  in  America!  Did  you  hear! 

[The  entrance  of  Grant  in  dinner  clothes,  inter- 
rupts  her] 

Grant 
[Looks  at  his  son  and  immediately  senses  a  situa- 
tion] 
What's  the  meaning  of  this!  Why  aren't  you  at  col- 
lege? 
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Theodore 
[Decides  to  come  out  with  it] 
I've  been  kicked  out. 

Grant 
What  do  you  mean!  You've  been  expelled? 

Wayne 
[Strolls  into  the  room.  He  too  is  in  dinner  jacket] 
Who's  been  expelled?  Hel-lo!  I  don't  believe  it.  Well, 
well,  well! 

Ellen 
What's  he  done?  What  happened? 

Grant 
By  God,  this  is  the  last  straw!  What  did  you  do? 
What've  you  been  up  to ! 

Flora 
Now  Grant! 

Grant 
Keep  still,  Flora.  Come  on !  Out  with  it !  What've  you 
done? 

Theodore 
[Sulkily] 
I  wrote  a  poem. 

Grant 

You  wrote  a  poem! 

Wayne 
A  dirty  poem? 

Flora 
Don't  be  silly,  Teddy.  Tell  your  father. 
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Theodore 
I  tell  you  I  wrote  a  poem.  It  was  about  the  scrub- 
women who  work  at  the  college.  They're  underpaid.  It 
was  a  poem  about  the  trustees.  It  started: 

"Observe  the  fat  and  arrogant  trustees, 
Devouring  poor  old  women  on  their  knees." 

Wayne 
That  was  just  the  start,  huh? 

Flora 
I  don't  see  what  it  means. 

Grant 
A  hero,  huh!  Who  appointed  you  to  save  the  down- 
trodden ! 

[Linda  enters.  She  has  flung  on  a  robe  after  her 
bath.  She  is  wearing  bedroom  slippers }  she  has  a 
general  air  of  dishevelment] 

Linda 
For  God's  sake,  I  thought  you  people  were  going  out ! 

What  are  you 

[She  stops  cold  as  she  sees  THEODORE  ] 
How  long  have  you  been  here? 

Grant 

Never  mind  that!  He's  here! 
[He  turns  to  Theodore  again"] 

Now  listen  to  me ! 

[With  Tonetti  on  her  mind,  Linda  furtively  tries 
to  leave  the  room  without  being  noticed] 

Where  are  you  going? 
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Linda 
I'm  tired.  I'm  going  to  my  room. 

Grant 

Come  back  here. 

[She  stands  motionless,  glaring  at  him] 
Come  back  here  and  sit  down ! 

Linda 
I'm  going  upstairs. 

[Grant  grasps  her  by  the  arm  and  hurls  her  vio- 
lently onto  the  couch] 

Grant 
[Now  it's  Flora's  turn] 
Sit  down,  Flora. 

Flora 
But  I've  got  a  dinner  engagement  and  we're  going  to 

the 

Grant 
Sit  down ! 

[A  rather  bewildered  Flora  subsides  onto  the  edge 
of  a  chair] 
Wayne ! 

[He  points  to  a  chair] 

Wayne 
[Trying  not  to  appear  impressed] 
Bit  melodramatic,  it  seems  to  me. 
[But  he  sits  down] 

Theodore 
What's  the  use  of  all  this !  You  don't  understand  us — 
any  of  us.  You  don't  understand  me.  You  don't  know 
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anything  about  me.  Way  back  when  I  was  eight  years  old 
and  brought  those  Third  Avenue  kids  into  the  house, 
what  did  you  do  I  You  whipped  me.  That's  the  kind  of 
understanding  you've  got. 

Grant 
Eight  or  eighteen — sit  down  there. 

[For  a  second  the  two  stand  glaring  at  each  other. 
Then  Theodore  wilts,  as  he  always  has  before  his 
father.  He  drops  on  the  couch  beside  Linda.  Her 
hand  closes  protectively  over  his] 

Grant 
Don't  think  this  kid  and  his  driveling  poems  are  what 
I'm  driving  at.  This  is  about  all  of  you. 
[To  Linda] 
You  and  your  staying  out  all  night,  making  yourself 
dirt  common. 

[Then  Wayne] 
You  and  your  string  of  cheap  girls.  You  haven't  done 
any  work  all  year. 

[Now  Theodore] 
And  Galahad  here !  A  milksop  pretending  to  be  a  man. 
Jack  the  Giant  Killer ! 

Linda 
[Violently] 
Leave  the  kid  alone,  can't  you !  Yell  at  me  if  you  want 
to.  But  not  him!  ...  I  don't  know  what  you've  done, 
Ted,  but  I'm  for  you. 

[With  an  impulsive  gesture  she  draws  the  boy  to 
her] 
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Grant 

That's  right.  Hide  behind  your  sister. 

[To  Flora] 
This  doesn't  interest  you,  I  suppose — the  mere  fact 
that  your  children  are  no  damned  good ! 

Flora 
[Weakly-} 

They're  just  as  good  as  anybody  else's. 

Ellen 
Nobody's  any  good  today.  The  whole  world!  Some- 
thing terrible's  going  to  happen. 

Grant 
Something's  going  to  happen  in  this  family,  I  can  tell 
you  that !  Here  and  now ! 

Wayne 
Take  it  easy,  Pop.  I  can  hear  that  artery  snapping. 

Grant 
Funny !  Well,  the  fun's  over.  I'm  partly  to  blame,  my- 
self. I've  given  you  too  much  rope  and  too  much  money. 

[Linda  rises  with  a  yawn\ 

Linda 
This  is  dull  and  stuffy. 

Grant 
Sit  down ! 
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Linda 
Oh,  don't  keep  on  with  that.  I'm  embarrassed  for  you. 

Wayne 
[Rising] 
Yes,    Pop,    that's    another   generation.    Uncle    Tom's 
Cabin. 

Grant 
You  two  depraved  rotters!  Do  you  know  what  I'm 
going  to  do  with  you ! 

Wayne 
O.K.  Give  me  the  shilling.  Cut  me  off. 

Linda 

The  hell  with  all  this !  I'm  going  upstairs. 

Grant 
If  you  take  a  step  out  of  this  room — — 


[And  Joe  Tonetti  quietly  enters.  He  has  a  hand 
in  his  coat  pocket — obviously  his  fingers  are  closed 
on  a  gun\ 

Tonetti 
[In  a  low  level  voice'] 
Nobody's  going  out  of  the  room. 

Linda 
Joe! 

[A  little  scream  from  Flora] 

Grant 
Who's  this  man?  What  is  this? 
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Wayne 
Jesus ! 

TONETTI 

I  want  everything  nice  and  quiet,  and  there'll  be  no 
trouble. 

Grant 
Get  out  of  here!  Who  is  this  man? 

Wayne 
Go  easy,  Dad. 

Tonetti 
I'm  a  friend  of  Linda's. 

Grant 
What  does  he  mean? 

Tonetti 
[Without  taking  his  eyes  from  the  others  in  the 
room,  he  nods  in  command  toward  Linda] 
You  tell  'em. 

Linda 
This  is — he's  Joe  Tonetti. 

Grant 

Tonetti.  Tonetti! 

Theodore 
He's  the  gangster. 

Tonetti 
I  don't  like  that  word,  sonny.  Let's  say — businessman. 
And  for  business  reasons  I've  got  to  take  a  trip.  Not  far. 
Jersey. 

[He  faces  Grant] 
And  you're  going  to  drive  me,  in  your  car. 
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Grant 
You  filthy  rat,  get  out  of  here  before  I  have  the  serv- 
ants throw  you  out. 

Tonetti 
[Still  quietly~\ 
I'm  going  to  lose  my  temper  in  a  minute. 

Grant 
All  right.  The  police'll  tend  to  you. 
[He  picks  up  the  telephone  receiver] 


[In  a  scream] 
No,  Dad! 

Don't  do  that ! 


Linda 

Wayne 
Tonetti 


[Aroused] 
Let  him !  Call  the  cops.  But  she  goes  with  me. 

[We  hear  the  click  as  Grant  replaces  the  telephone 
receiver  on  the  hook.  Now  he  begins  to  sense  the 
real  meaning  of  Tonetti's  presence.  He  stares  at 
Linda  for  a  second] 

[Quietly  Wayne  shows  his  father  the  evening  paper f 
with  its  revealing  headline] 

[Flora  comes  to  Grant,  almost  tiptoeing  as  she 
does  so,  and  steals  a  terrified  glance  at  the  paper.  The 
paper  slips  quietly  from  Grant's  nerveless  fingers 
to  the  floor.  Stooping,  Theodore  picks  it  up.  Horri- 
fied, he  reads  the  headlines] 
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Theodore 
You  killed  somebody ! 

Linda 
Ted! 

TONETTI 

Shut  up,  Pretty  Boy.  ...  So  now  you  see.  It  was  her 
car.  Wasn't  it,  Linda? 

Linda 
Yes. 

TONETTI 

It's  full  of  bullet  holes.  Isn't  it,  Linda? 

Linda 
Yes. 

Tonetti 
And  where  is  it?  Tell  'em  where  the  car  is. 

Linda 
[In  a  voice  barely  audible] 
You've  got  it.  It's  in  your  garage. 

Tonetti 
Right.  And  all  I  have  to  do  is  turn  it  over  to  the  cops 
and  she's  finished.  So  maybe  you'd  better  listen  to  me. 
Somehow  the  New  York  climate  isn't  just  right  for  me 
at  the  moment.  So  I'm  going  to  visit  some  friends  for  a 
while — in  Jersey.  And  you're  going  to  take  me  there. 
Right  now.  Your  car's  out  in  front.  You're  going  to  drive. 
[Pointing  to  Wayne] 
You'll  sit  beside  him. 

[He  indicates  Grant] 
Nobody'll  stop  that  car  with  you  sitting  up  in  front. 
The  millionaire  Grant  Kincaid. 
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Wayne 
What'll  we  do  about  the  chauffeur?  There's  a  chauffeur 
out  there. 

Tonetti 
No,  there  isn't.  I've  done  a  little  phoning.  He's  been 
taken  care  of.  Now,  the  lady  there- 

Flora 
[Quavering] 

Mef 

Tonetti 

You'll  sit  in  the  back  seat  v/ith  me. 

[He   takes   a   quick   look   over  his    traveling   com- 
panions^ 

That  makes  a  nice  classy  group.  Sorry  I'm  not  dressed. 

Theodore 
[In  a  high  hysterical  voice'] 
Don't  you  do  it!  Don't  let  him  bluff  you. 

Linda 
Ted!  For  God's  sake! 

Tonetti 
[Ignoring  the  interruption] 
All  right.  Are  you  set? 

Flora 

What — what'll  we  do ! 

Ellen 
I  know  what  I'd  do.  Kill  him ! 
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Don't  be  nasty,  Mother. 

Ellen 
Fd  kill  you  myself  if  I  had  a  gun. 

Grant 
Look  here.  We  can  settle  this  thing.  I'll  make  it  worth 
your  while.  What's  your  figure  ? 

Flora 

Yes!  Yes! 

TONETTI 

I've  got  more  money  than  I  know  what  to  do  with.  I'm 
like  you I'm  in  business  for  the  fun  of  it. 

Theodore 
[Making  a  frantic  dash  for  the  door] 
I'm  going  to  get  the  police. 

Tonetti 
[Following  him,  his  gun  drawn] 
Stop  where  you  are,  kid! 

Linda 
[Rushing  after  him'] 
Ted !  Ted,  for  God's  sake ! 

Wayne 
Don't  shoot.  Don't  shoot,  Tonetti! 

Flora 
Oh!  Oh! 
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Grant 
My  God!  My  God! 

[As  he  runs'] 

[Pell-mell  they  have  all  swept  out.  Only  Ellen  re- 
mains, rooted  to  her  chair] 

[From  beyond  the  room  we  hear  the  hysterical 
exclamations  of  the  family,  cut  through  by  the  cool 
hard  voice  of  Tonetti:  "I'm  giving  you  a  last  warn- 
ing. Don't  run  down  those  stairs  .  .  ."  "Teddy! 
Teddy!  .  .  .  O  God!  O  God!  .  .  .  Joe!  Don't!"] 

[Two  quick  shots  are  heard,  then  a  third,  a  scream, 
the  sound  of  a  bumping  body,  more  voices  subsiding 
to  a  murmur] 

[Horror  has  given  Ellen  Kincaid  a  supernatural 
strength.  With  a  terrible  effort  she  raises  herself 
from  her  chair  with  her  right  hand  and  actually  takes 
a  step  forward,  then  another,  almost  another,  the 
left  leg  dragging  a  dead  weight  behind  her] 

[Linda,  like  a  ghostly  sleepwalker,  comes  slowly 
back  into  the  room.  Her  eyes  are  staring  straight 
ahead] 

Linda 
[Her  voice  toneless] 
He's  dead.  He's  dead.  Teddy's  dead.  Teddy's  dead.  He 
killed  him !  He  killed  him ! 

[Her  voice  mounts  to  a  screaming  crescendo] 

[Grant,  suddenly  a  haggard  figure,  comes  slowly 
back  into  the  room.  He  is  a  man  who  has  aged  ten 
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years  in  these  few  seconds.  His  gaze  is  fixed  on  LlNDA 
as  he  walks  slowly  towards  her — she  reads  the  ac- 
cusation in  his  eyes] 

Linda 
[As  one  who  sees  herself  clearly  for  the  first  time] 
No.  No.  I  killed  him. 

[Her  eyes  travel  slowly  to  her  grandmother,  then 
hack  again  to  her  father.  The  faces  of  both  are 
unrelenting] 

CURTAIN 
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While  plainly  this  is  another  day  and  another  genera- 
tion, the  large  room  in  the  Kincaid  house  has  not 
undergone  startling  changes  in  the  twenty  years  that 
have  passed.  Fresh  colors,  fresh  fabrics  here  and 
there,  and  possibly  two  or  three  pieces  of  furniture 
have  replaced  the  old.  There  is,  for  example,  an- 
other desk  in  place  of  Lacey's  massive  one — a 
charming  and  more  feminine  piece.  The  bust  of 
Lacey  still  rules  from  its  accustomed  corner.  Alto- 
gether the  room,  after  a  period  of  forty-five  years, 
has  emerged  as  a  tasteful  and  impressive  example  of 
the  decoration  of  today. 

Late  afternoon.  Spring  twilight  brightens  the  room. 
Flowers  everywhere — great  plants  and  baskets, 
cards  tied  to  them.  Apparently  this  is  an  occasion  of 
some  sort. 

Two  women  are  seated  in  cozy  conversation  over 
the  tea  table.  One  of  them  is  clearly  recogniz- 
able as  Tana — a  Tana  now  in  her  early  sixties 
and  bearing  up  very  well.  A  carefully  arranged  streak 
of  white  in  her  hair  is  her  one  concession  to  the  pass- 
ing of  time. 

The  other  woman  is  Letty  Hollister.  She  has  not 
fought  the  years  as  Tana  has,  but  with  them  she  has 
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taken  on  dignity  and  authority.  Her  hair  is  a  become 
ing  gray. 

Tana  is  knitting  virtuously  though  inexpertly. 

Tana 

\With  a  longing  look  at  the  tea-table  dainties^ 
No.  I  mustn't.  I  must  be  strong.  But  really,  Letty,  you 
can't  realize  how  marvelous  it  is  to  have  all  the  butter 
you  want.  I've  been  home  a  whole  year  and  I  still  can't 
get  used  to  it. 

Letty 
Yes,  of  all  the  thousands  who  have  streamed  in,  the 
first  thing  they  ask  for — every  one  of  them — is  eggs  and 
butter,  eggs  and  butter. 

Tana 
How  lucky  we  are,  Letty,  to  be  Americans.  All  my 
friends  have  come  over,  you  know,  and  they  love  it. 
There's  so  much  of  everything  here — they  simply  can't 
believe  it.  Shoes  and  frocks,  cheese  and  fruit  and  cream ! 
It's  wonderful ! 

Letty 
Yes,  we're  a  lavish  country. 

Tana 
I  can't  wait  until  I  get  my  citizenship  back.  It  was  so 
stupid  of  me  to  give  it  up. 

Letty 

Why  did  you? 

Tana 
Income  tax,  of  course.  They  passed  that  miserable  in- 
come tax.  Otto  said  all  that  money  pouring  back  into 
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America.  It  was  his  idea.  You'd  think  when  I  divorced 
him  it  would  have  made  me  a  citizen  again,  but  they're 
so  fussy  down  in  Washington.  Letty,  you  know  everybody 
there.  Can't  you  be  a  dear  and  hurry  them  up? 

Letty 
I'll  try,  Tana,  but  there  are  a  good  many  ahead  of 
you.  It's  suddenly  very  fashionable  to  be  an  American. 

Tana 

Well,  I  just  thought — you've  been  so  wonderful  about 
Waldemar.  Getting  him  out  of  that  awful  place;  and 
visas  and  everything.  I  think  when  he  gets  here  I'll  take 
him  right  out  to  California  with  me.  All  that  sunshine  and 
tennis,  and  the  sea  and  the  rocks  and  the  restaurants. 
Everybody's  there,  you  know.  Elsie  and  Elsa  and  Willie 
and  Louis  and  Cecil  and  Rudolph  and  Syrie  and  Gerald — 
absolutely  everybody.  It's  the  new  Riviera. 

Letty 

This  is  an  awfully  big  country,  Tana,  but  I  doubt  if 
there's  room  here  for  a  new  Riviera.  They  were  a  charm- 
ing lot  in  their  day,  but  just  charm  isn't  considered  a  career 
any  more. 

Tana 
But  my  dear,  they're  working  like  horses,  most  of 
them !  Look  at  Irene  Llota !  A  princess !  You  know  her 
shop — Princess  Irene.  She  doesn't  know  a  thing  about 
dressmaking,  but  she  used  to  be  the  best-dressed  woman 
in  Europe.  So  I  said,  why  don't  you  open  a  shop?  You 
can  be  a  sensational  success,  I  said.  There  are  just  a  few 
simple  rules.  If  you  want  a  fashionable  clientele  just  stick 
to  your  accent  and  insult  them.  Look  at  Clementina !  As 
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soon  as  one  of  them  comes  into  the  shop  she  gives  her  a 
disdainful  look  and  says — 

[Here  she  suddenly  assumes  a  heavy  accenf\ 
— "Oh,  for  you  I  can  make  nothing.  You  do  not  interest 
me.   Go   away!"   And  what's   the  result!   They  simply 
trample  on  each  other  to  get  in. 

[Her  knitting  comes  to  a  halt  as  she  consults  the 

printed  directions  on  the  paper  beside  her.  As  she 

reads  her  lips  move  silently  and  her  conversation 

trails  of  into  nothingness] 
I  know   one  woman  who's  been  trying   for  months 
to Oh,  dear ! 

[The  mistake  in  her  knitting  is  serious.  She  unwinds 

an  appalling  section  of  the  garment] 

[Greta,  a  young  and  personable  maidf  comes  diffi- 
dently into  the  room] 

Greta 

[A  trace  of  Viennese  accent] 
I  may  take  the  tea  things? 


Tana 


Yes.  We're  finished. 


Letty 
Good  evening,  Greta.  How  are  you? 

Greta 
Oh,  thank  you,  I  am  well,  Miss  Hollister. 

Letty 
How  is  your  little  boy  getting  on?  Is  he  happy  at  the 
school? 
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Greta 
Oh,  yes.  He  speaks  all  English  now.  If  you  talk  to  him 
in  German  he  will  not  answer  you. 

Letty 
I'm  glad,  Greta.  You  must  be  pleased. 

Greta 
[Pausing  in  the  midst  of  picking  up  the  tea  things. 
It  is  plain  that  she  is  embarrassed,  but  her  emotion 
impels  her  to  speak  again] 
Excuse  me  that  I  ask  like  this,  but  my  husband — you 
have  not  heard  anything  more  in  your  office? 

Letty 
I'm  very  sorry,  Greta.  But  so  far  they  haven't  even 
answered  our  cables. 

Greta 
But  eight  months  now.  Somebody  must  know.  You  live 
all  your  life  in  one  city — you  do  not  disappear  for  eight 
months. 

Letty 
We'll  cable  again  tomorrow,  Greta. 

Greta 
Thank  you.  You  have  been  so  kind  already. 
[She  goes  with  the  tray] 

Letty 
Think  of  that  girl  doing  work  like  this!  She  had  a 
household   of   her   own   in   Vienna — servants — a   car — 
everything. 
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Tana 

Really !  I  hadn't  talked  to  her.  Where's  the  husband — 
do  you  know  ? 

Letty 
Dead,  probably.  They  usually  are.  .  .  .  Well,  I've  got 
to  be  on  my  way. 

Tana 
Letty  dear,  youVe  been  marvelous.  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  you  I  never  would  have  known  when  Waldemar  was 
going  to  get  here.  It's  maddening.  They  won't  give  out 
a  passenger  list.  They  won't  tell  you  whether  a  boat  has 
sailed,  even. 

Letty 
I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to  get  up  rather  early.  Those 
boats  have  a  way  of  sliding  in  at  crack  of  dawn.  Suppose 
I  stop  by  for  you  at  about  seven.  I'll  have  all  the  permits. 
We  can  go  down  together. 

Tana 
God  knows  it  will  be  a  relief  to  see  him  after  these  two 
years  of  suspense.  But  so  long  as  I  know  my  son  is  safe 
and  well  I  don't  begrudge  them  their  miserable  ransom 
money.  Though  I  must  say  I  hate  to  see  all  that  good 
Kincaid  cash  being  paid  out  to  those  swine.  Imagine 
actually  imprisoning  a  man  like  Waldemar !  A  man  of  his 
achievements  and  position. 

Letty 
Once  he's  in  America  he'll  forget  all  those  wretched 
months.  You'll  have  your  family  all  together. 
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Tana 
Yes,  thank  God  Clare  married  an  American  and  stayed 
in  this  country.  Though  I  must  say  Jerry  does  a  good  deal 
of  popping  back  and  forth. 

Letty 
How  proud  you  must  be  of  him!  I  never  miss  one  of 
his  broadcasts.  And  those  last  articles  from  London — 
they  were  almost  unbearably  real.  If  he  doesn't  get  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  those  it's  a  crime. 

Tana 
Yes,  Jerry's  a  wonderful,  wonderful  boy! 

Letty 
Well,  I'll  see  you  tomorrow,  Tana  dear.  Don't  forget, 
I'll  be  here  at  seven  in  the  morning. 

[The  voice  of  Anne  Shadd  is  heard  as  she  enters 
the  room] 

Anne 
Mercy,  Letty!  You  haven't  bought  a  milk  route,  have 
you? 

[Anne  Shadd — or  the  girl  whom  we  have  known  as 
Anne  Shadd — is  a  handsome  alert  woman  in  her 
mid-forties.  Once  again  a  brief  case  is  under  her 
arm] 

Letty 
Hello,  Anne ! 

Tana 
It's  Waldemar.  His  boat  docks  in  the  morning.  Letty 
just  found  out ! 
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Anne 
Who's  going  down  with  you?  Do  you  want  me? 
[She  presses  a  wall  button'] 

Tana 

No,   I  phoned  Wayne!   He's  going.  And  I  suppose 
Clare'll  want  to. 

Anne 
Letty,  why  don't  you  stay  for  the  birthday  dinner? 
We'd  all  love  to  have  you. 

Letty 
Thanks,  dear.  I  sent  Grant  a  telegram.  I  don't  think  I 
could  face  those  seventy  candles. 

Tana 
[As  she  accompanies  Letty  from  the  room] 
I  must  say  Grant  doesn't  look  it.  It  only  proves  that  a 
beautiful  nature  doesn't  pay,  after  all. 

[They  are  gone] 

[Anne,  her  hat  off,  has  seated  herself  at  her  desk. 
Takes  up  a  little  sheaf  of  messages  and,  letters] 

[A  Butler  enters] 

Butler 
Yes,  Mrs.  Kincaid. 

Anne 
[Turning  from  her  desk] 
Oh,  Bennett,  there'll  be  ten  for  dinner  instead  of  eight. 
[Bennett  nods] 
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Let's  see — bring  in  the  cocktails  as  soon  as  people 
gather.  Mr.  Kincaid  always  likes  to  drink  a  family  toast. 
[Her  gaze  goes  to   the  bust  of  old  Lacey — it  is 
covered  with  a  great  linen  hood] 
Oh,  my  goodness ! 

[Snatching  the  cover  of] 
And  you'd  better  ice  some  champagne — after  all,  a 
seventieth  birthday.  And  remember,  let  old  Mr.  Kincaid 
cut  the  first  slice  of  cake,  then  take  it  out  into  the  kitchen 
and  do  it  properly. 

Bennett 
Yes,  Mrs.  Kincaid. 

Anne 
I  think  that's  all. 

[Bennett  bows,  goes  to  draw  the  curtains.  Anne 
picks  up  one  of  the  slips  on  her  desk] 

Oh,  what  time  did  this  Washington  call  come  in? 


Bennett 
They've  been  calling  all  afternoon,  really.  Beginning 
about  three. 

[Bennett  leaves  as  Tana  comes  back  into   the 
room] 

Anne 
I  must  say,  if  I  ran  my  household  the  way  the  govern- 
ment runs  things !  I  left  definite  word  that  I  would  not  be 
home  this  afternoon,  that  they  could  reach  me  at  head- 
quarters. So  of  course  they've  been  phoning  the  house  all 
day. 
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Tana 

It's  marvelous,  Anne,  the  way  you  manage  a  house- 
hold and  a  job  at  the  same  time.  Poor  Flora  ran  the  house- 
hold by  remote  control.  I  don't  believe  she  ever  found  the 
kitchen. 

Anne 
This  will  be  the  first  birthday  since  Flora  died.  I  hope 
it  doesn't  put  a  damper  on  things. 

Tana 
Grant  and  Flora  didn't  exactly  wander  through  the 
years    hand    in    hand.    Flora    was    nearsighted    and    oc- 
casionally got  the  wrong  hand. 

Anne 
I've  ordered  everything  he  likes.  I  hope  he's  in  a  good 
humor. 

Tana 
I  suppose  we're  dressing  for  this  festive  gathering. 
Ugh!  These  family  parties  are  so  grisly! 

Anne 
This  one  may  turn  out  to  be  a  little  horror. 

[Tana  stares  at  Anne,  sensing  a  hidden  meaning  in 

what  she  has  said~\ 
Linda's  coming. 

Tana 
Linda!  No!  Does  Grant  know  it? 

Anne 
[Shakes  her  head~\ 
Wayne  and  I  thought  if  she  just  walked  in — the  sur- 
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prise — the  sight  of  her  after  all  these  years— might  melt 
him  a  little.  After  all,  it's  ridiculous — it's  like  a  bad  melo- 
drama. Twenty  years !  The  whole  thing's  been  forgotten 
by  everyone  except  him.  She's  been  punished  enough. 

Tana 
Is  she  coming  alone? 

Anne 
No,  her  husband's  with  her.  They're  flying  right  from 
Wyoming.  Wayne's  meeting  them  at  the  airport. 
[A  glance  at  her  watcK\ 
He's  met  them  by  this  time. 

Tana 

When  was  all  this  decided?  I  must  say  it's  funny  I 
wasn't  consulted.  After  all,  it's  my  family  too.  I'm  her 
aunt. 

Anne 
We  weren't  really  sure  until  today.  Besides,  we  didn't 
want  to  worry  you,  with  Waldemar  coming. 

Tana 
Grant  won't  let  her  in  the  house.  I  know  Grant.  That 
terrible  trial,  and  the  family  smeared  all  over  those  front 
pages,  and  Mama  dying — when  he  sent  her  West  he  said 
he'd  never  forgive  her,  and  he  never  will. 

Anne 
Oh,  no  one  can  hold  that  kind  of  boiling  hate  for  twenty 
years — not  even  your  brother. 
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Tana 
[Moving  toward  the  door\ 
Oh,  well !  I  suppose  I  might  as  well  go  up  and  dress  for 
this  fiesta.  In  the  light  of  your  news,  I  should  say  a  coat 
of  mail  and  my  iron  pants. 

[Wayne  Kincaid  arrives  home.  The  big  careless 
playboy  of  the  twenties  is  of  course  mid-forty ish 
now.  The  substantial  man  of  wealth,  still  attractive. 
A  quiet  humor  has  replaced  his  early  mischievous 
bent\ 

Wayne 
[Strides  into  the  room\ 
Hello,  Aunt  Tan !  .  .  .  Hi-ya,  Boss ! 

[Kisses  Anne  and  bestows  on  her  a  resounding  slap 
behind^ 

Tana 

Good  evening,  Wayne. 

Anne 
Hello,  darling!  Well?  Where  are  they? 

Wayne 
[A  look  toward  Tana] 
Have  you  told  Tana? 

Tana 

Yes,  I  was  finally  admitted  into  the  family. 

Wayne 
I  dropped  them  at  the  hotel.  They'll  be  here,  fifteen 
minutes  or  so. 
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Tana 
How  does  she  look?  I  just  realized  I  haven't  seen  her 
in  all  these  years. 

Wayne 
I  thought  she  looked  wonderful.  Better  than  last  time 
we  were  out  there,  Anne. 

Tana 
What's  the  husband  like  now? 

Wayne 
He's  a  real  Westerner.  You'd  know  him  for  that  any- 
where. 

Tana 
Good  God!  You  mean  chaps  and  sombrero  and  he's 
going  to  ride  a  horse  into  the  room! 

Wayne 
Don't  you  believe  it.  He  may  have  been  that  western 
movie  type  once,  but  now  he  owns  the  finest  cattle  ranch 
in  Wyoming.  And  it's  not  only  a  ranch;  they've  turned 
it  into  a  government  breeding  laboratory.  I  sent  you  that 
picture  of  Linda  they  ran  in  Life.  Well,  now  she  tells  me 
she's  got  a  herd  of  fifty  thousand  of  the  finest  bulls  and 
heifers  in  the  world. 

Tana 
Really!  Well,   she'll  need  them  all  when  she  faces 
Grant. 

[Tana  goes  up  to  dress] 

Wayne 
Well,  old  lady!  Coming  up? 
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Anne 
[Dashing  of  a  line  at  her  desk'} 
Half  a  minute. 

Wayne 
You  girls  who  have  to  have  a  war  to  galvanize  you 
into  action. 

Anne 
Shut  up!  I  earned  my  living  long  before  I  knew  you 
and  I  can  do  it  again. 

Wayne 
Nonsense ! 

Anne 
What  about  Washington?  Anything  definite? 

Wayne 
Sort  of.  It's  all  settled. 

Anne 
[Springs  up  to  kiss  him} 
Wayne !  I'm  so  glad !  Tell  me  all  about  it. 

Wayne 
I  talked  to  the  President  on  the  phone  this  afternoon. 
He  wants  me  to  report  for  work  next  week.  General 
handy  man  around  the  place,  I  suppose  you  might  call  me. 
Brass  polisher,  open  and  shut  doors. 

Anne 
Will  you  be  in  Washington  all  the  time? 

Wayne 
Looks  like  it. 
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Anne 
I'll  go  down  ahead  of  you  and  see  if  we  can  get  a  house. 

Wayne 
What  about  your  job?  Can  you  do  it  just  as  well  from 
Washington? 

Anne 
Better.  Besides,  I  wouldn't  think  of  not  being  there 
with  you.  Wayne,  it  gives  me  such  a  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion. As  if  we  really  might  be  able  to  help. 

Wayne 
I  knew  you'd  feel  that  way. 

Anne 
[Suddenly  stricken] 
Oh,  dear! 

Wayne 
What? 

Anne 
Your  father.  He'll  be  furious. 

Wayne 
Let  him.  We  can't  key  our  lives  to  the  tempo  of  the 
last  generation.  I'm  thinking  of  the  next.  I'm  thinking  of 
our  sons. 

Anne 
You're  doing  the  right  thing,  Wayne.  You  always  do. 

Wayne 
You  put  me  up  to  this,  Mrs.  Kincaid. 

Anne 
Wayne !  I  did  not. 
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Wayne 

Listen.  This  isn't  What  Every  Woman  Knows.  The 
situation  may  be  the  same,  but  I'm  on  to  it. 

[Timothy,  their  ten-year-old  son,  interrupts  them. 
He  is  very  dressy  for  the  birthday  festivities] 

Timothy 
Grandpa  can't  tie  his  dress  tie.  I  learned  some  new 
words. 

Wayne 
Hello,  Tim,  old  boy! 

Anne 
[Kisses  him — a  caress  which  he  ignores'] 
Timmy,  you  look  simply  dazzling!   Now  remember 
what  I  said — ten  o'clock  and  out  like  a  light. 

Timmy 
I  don't  have  to  go  to  bed  early.  I'm  not  going  to  school 
tomorrow. 

Anne 
Why  aren't  you  going  to  school  tomorrow? 

Timmy 
I  don't  feel  like  it. 

Wayne 
Aren't  you  well,  son? 

Timmy 
No,  I'm  sick. 
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Anne 
[Goes  to  him,  presses  a  hand  to  his  forehead] 
Well,  if  you're  sick  you're  not  going  to  stay  up  for 
Grandpa's  birthday. 

Timmy 
I'm  not  too  sick  for  the  birthday.  I'm  just  too  sick  for 
school. 

Wayne 
Come  on,  Tim.  You're  not  sick.  What  is  this? 

Timmy 
I  don't  want  to  go  to  school  tomorrow. 

Wayne 
Why  not? 

Timmy 
Well,  we're  studying  United  States  history. 

Wayne 
Well? 

Timmy 
We're  through  with  the  Civil  War  and  now  we're  in 
the  Reconstruction  Period.  And  tomorrow  we  come  to 
the  Robber  Barons  and  Great-Grandpa  Kincaid  was  one 
of  them. 

Wayne 
Why,  that's  not  true,  son ! 

Timmy 
It  is  so  true !  It's  in  the  history  book.  And  a  lot  of  the 
fellows  won't  speak  to  me  because  it  says — 
[He  recalls  the  exact  phraseology] 
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— "These  despoilers  of  a  continent  were  brigands  who 
undermined  the  foundations  of  America. "  And  there's 
a  picture  of  him. 

Anne 
Now  that's  just  ridiculous,  Timothy.  Your  great- 
grandfather was  a  wonderful  man  who  helped  to  make 
America.  He  built  a  lot  of  railroads  and  things.  A  lot  of 
people  are  envious  because  he  was  smarter  than  their 
great-grandfathers. 

Wayne 
That's  why  we  named  your  brother  after  him,  because 
he  was  smart. 

Timmy 
Well,  I'll  bet  Lacey  wishes  you  hadn't.  I'll  bet  at  col- 
lege the  fellows  are  mean  to  him,  too. 

Anne 
I'm  shocked  to  hear  you  talk  like  that,  Timmy.  We 
can't  go  into  it  now,  because  Daddy  and  I  have  to  go  up 
and  dress.  But  tomorrow  your  father  will  explain  to  you 
just  what  a  wonderful  man  your  great-grandfather  was. 
Won't  you,  Daddy? 

Wayne 

[Far  from  relishing  the  assignment.  As  they  go\ 
Uh — what?   Oh,   yes.   Yes.   Glad   to.   Or   perhaps  it 
would  be  better  coming  from  you. 

[Wayne  and  Anne  are  out  of  the  room.  Greta 
returns,  laden  with  more  floral  pieces] 

Timmy 
What  have  we  got  for  dinner,  Greta. 
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Greta 
Oh,  we  have  a  wonderful  dinner.  And  a  big  birthday 
cake  with  seventy  candles. 

Timmy 
Grandpa  can't  blow  out  seventy  candles.  His  teeth'll 
blow  out  too. 
[He  goes] 

[Greta  goes  about  her  work — more  flowers  here, 
another  basket  there] 

[In  the  midst  of  all  this  Grant  Kincaid  comes  in] 
[Grant,  at  seventy,  is  an  imposing  figure,  hand- 
some, upright;  a  relic  of  another  day,  perhaps,  but 
still  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with.  In  honor  of  his 
own  seventieth  birthday  he  has  arrayed  himself  in 
white  tie,  tails,  a  flower  in  his  buttonhole] 

[As  he  crosses  the  room  with  deliberate  step  there 
is  about  him  the  unmistakable  air  of  authority  and 
command.  He  picks  up  a  newspaper  from  the  table 
and  settles  himself  with  great  formality  in  a  chair] 

[Greta  knows  that  a  reprimand  may  be  forthcom- 
ing for  any  small  reason.  She  tries  to  speed  her  task 
and  succeeds  only  in  knocking  an  ash  tray  to  the  floor. 
She  looks  around  apprehensively,  stoops  quickly  to 
snatch  up  the  object] 

Grant 
Must  you   stamp  around  the   room  dropping  things 
while  I'm  trying  to  read? 
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Greta 
I  am  very  sorry. 

[She  starts  to  scurry  out] 

Grant 
Any  servant  who  knew  her  business  would  not  have  to 
perform  such  a  task  at  this  hour. 

[Greta  is  gone] 

[Grant  settles  himself  again  with  his  newspaper] 

[At  this  moment,  like  something  shot  out  of  a  gun, 
Timothy  hurls  himself  across  the  room,  in  one  door 
and  out  the  other.  He  is  carrying  aloft  a  large  toy 
airplane  and  is  personally  supplying  the  motor 
sounds.  He  whizzes  past  Grant,  fanning  the  news- 
paper with  the  speed  of  his  progress.  Grant  slams 
the  paper  down  and  glares  after  him  with  a  mut- 
tered imprecation] 

[A  feminine  voice  from  the  hallway  is  heard  in 
cheery  greeting.  It  is  Clare] 

Clare 
Happy  birthday,  Uncle  Grant ! 

[Clare  Hudson,  now  in  her  late  thirties,  has  the 
look  of  a  woman  whose  life  has  been  full  and  in- 
teresting. She  is  in  dinner  clothes,  smart  and  quiet] 

Grant 
Oh,  thanks.  Thanks,  Clare. 

[Immediately  Clare's  daughter,  Ellen,  a  girl  of 
about  seventeen,  enters  with  her  father,  Jerry  Hud- 
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son.  They,  too,  are  dressed  in  honor  of  Grant's 
birthday] 

Ellen 
[As  she  kisses  Grant  on  the  brow\ 
I  hope  you're  having  a  happy  birthday,  Uncle.  Oo, 
don't  you  look  beautiful! 

Grant 
Thank   you,    Ellen,    my   child.    You're   looking   very 
grown  up  all  of  a  sudden,  in  your  pretty  dress. 

Jerry 
Yes,  I'm  suddenly  the  father  of  a  debutante.  .  .  .  My 
best  wishes,  sir.  And  greetings. 

Grant 
Jerry.  Heard  you  were  back.  Never  can  keep  track  of 
you.  When  did  you  get  here? 

Jerry 
I  got  in  on  the  Clipper  Tuesday.  It's  wonderful  to  be  a 
family  man  again. 

Clare 
Yes,   you're   quite    a    homebody.    Not   leaving    again 
until  day  after  tomorrow. 

Grant 
Going  back  there  again!  Where  to  this  time? 

Jerry 
London  for  a  little  while.  I'm  heading  for  the  East  if 
they'll  let  me  in. 
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Grant 

What  do  you  want  to  bother  with  those  foreigners  for ! 
They've  got  nothing  to  do  with  us.  They're  not  even  the 
same  color. 

Jerry 
[Casually,  as  he  reaches  for  a  cigarette] 
When  those  bombs  drop  they  don't  stop  to  ask  what 
color  you  are. 

Clare 
It  was  bad  enough  having  you  one  continent  away.  But 
two!  .  .  .  Where's  everybody? 

Grant 
We're  in  enough  of  a  mess  right  here,  if  you  want  to 
write  pieces. 

[Picks  up  his  paper  and  slaps  contemptuously  with 
the  hack  of  his  hand  at  the  stock-market  page] 
Look  at  copper!  Look  at  that!  Look  at  railroads! 
And  you're  bothering  about  a  lot  of  yellow  people! 

Jerry 
[Taking  the  paper] 
My,  my !  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  still  print  all  those 
figures  ? 

[He  leafs  through  the  pages] 
Six  pages !  Ought  to  be  under  obituaries. 

Grant 
[Launching  out  on  one  of  those  economic  essays] 
Let   me   tell  you   something,   young   man!   When    it 

reaches  the  point  where  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 

[This  pronouncement  is  lost  forever  to  posterity, 
because  at  this  moment  Timmy  returns,  on  high. 
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This  time  he  is  manipulating  an  imaginary  machine 
guny  with  which  he  -proceeds  to  mow  them  all  down 
— P-r-r~r-r-r-r  /] 
God  damn  it!  Will  you  stop  that  insane  racket,  you 
little  savage ! 

Timmy 
[Enormously  well-mannered'] 
Good  evening,   Auntie   Clare.   How   are  you,   Uncle 
Jerry?  Hello,  Ellen! 

[Instantly  he  is  a  machine-gunner  again,  b-r-r-ring 
his  way  out  of  the  room] 

Grant 
It's  his  mother !  Never  here  to  watch  him.  Doing  some 
fool  work.  I'll  say  that  for  you,  Clare,  you  know  enough 
to  stay  home  where  you  belong. 

Clare 
I'm  sorry  to  disillusion  you,  Uncle  Grant.  But  I've 
just  taken  on  a  job. 

Grant 
Job!  What  can  you  do? 

Clare 
Well,  it's  sort  of  feminine.  Maybe  you'd  approve,  at 
that.  It's  cooking,  really — only,  cooking  for  thousands 
at  a  time,  just  in  case  of  emergency. 

Grant 
What  emergency! 
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Jerry 
They  came  in  handy  in  England — girls  like  Clare. 
[Settles  down  with  the  newspaper'] 

Grant 
Maybe   I'm   old-fashioned.   But  I  like   a   girl  to  be 
feminine — like  our  little  Ellen,  here. 
[Playfully  he  pinches  her  cheek] 

Ellen 
Oh,  I  want  to  go  out  west  and  live  on  the  ranch  and 
raise  cattle. 

Grant 
Cattle !  That's  nothing  for  a  woman  to  do. 

Ellen 
But  I  want  to.  It's  wonderful!  Last  summer,  when  I 
was  out  there  visiting  Cousin  Linda — 

[Claps  her  hand  to  her  mouth  as  she  realizes  her 
faux  pas] 

[A  moment  of  embarrassment;  a  quick  look  between 
husband  and  wife] 

Clare 

I — I  think  I'll  run  up  and  see  if Oh,  here  you  are, 

Mother !  How  are  you,  Puss ! 

[As  Tana  enters  in  dinner  dress] 

Tana 

Hello,  children! 

[A  quick  peck  at  Clare's  cheek,  one  eye  meanwhile 
on  her  granddaughter] 
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Ellen,  you  look  very  sweet,  but  you're  definitely  not 
the  ruffle  type,  darling. 

Ellen 
I'm  trying  to  look  younger  than  Mother. 

Grant 
Where's  Wayne!  Where's  Anne!  Funny  way  to  re- 
ceive guests. 

Clare 
We're  not  guests,  Uncle  Grant. 

Tana 

Wayne  got  home  late.  He  had  something  to  attend  to. 

Grant 
God  knows  I  don't  relish  being  seventy,  but  as  long  as 
I  am  they  might  make  an  effort  to  be  on  time. 

[Ellen  has  wandered  over  to  her  father's  chair. 
Touches  her  cheek  affectionately  to  his~\ 

Ellen 
Don't  go  away  again,  Sugar. 

Jerry 
Duty  calls,  old  girl. 

Tana 
Have  you  heard  the  news !  Waldemar  gets  here  in  the 
morning. 

Clare 
Mother ! 

Grant 
Why  wasn't  I  told? 
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Tana 
I  only  learned  it  myself  a  little  while  ago.  They're  so 
secret  about  their  boats  these  days. 

Jerry 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  wasn't  sure  he'd  ever  get  here. 
Though  God  knows  I  used  all  the  pull  I  had. 

Tana 

It  all  helped,  Jerry,  I'm  sure. 

Grant 
Nothing    helped    except    good    hard    cash.    Ransom 
money,  even  if  they  didn't  call  it  that. 

Tana 
It  was  a  staggering  sum,  Grant.  But  I  couldn't  let  my 
own  boy  sit  in  a  prison. 

Grant 
I  don't  begrudge  it.  I  like  Waldemar,  even  if  Czarniko 
was  his  father.  Last  time  I  was  over  there  I  remember 
he  took  me  around  the  whole  place.  Had  it  all  running 
on  a  business  basis.  Must  have  been  six  seven  years  ago, 
wasn't  it,  Tana?  How  old's  Waldemar  now? 

Tana 
Let     me     see — forty-two — no — forty-three.     That's 
funny.  He's  exactly  the  age  that  Czarniko  was  when  he 
came  over  here. 

[Wayne  and  Anne  enter  quickly] 
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Anne 
Darlings,  I'm  so  sorry !  Please  forgive  me ! 

Wayne 

Hello,  everybody!  How  are  you,  Jerry?  Miss  Hud- 
son— 

[Giving  Ellen  a  hug~\ 
— if  I  may  call  you  that. 

Grant 

Glad  you  came  down  in  time  for  dinner,  anyhow. 

Wayne 
Sorry,  Dad. 

Anne 
You  all  look  very  festive. 

Clare 
Don't  we,  though?  D'you  know,  we're  not  a  bad-look- 
ing crowd,  we  Kincaids — as  families  go. 

Jerry 
Heh !  Don't  forget  that  your  daughter  has  got  at  least 
a  taint  of  the  Hudson  in  her. 

Ellen 
The  best  features  of  both,  I  always  say. 

[Wayne  and  Anne  have  drifted  quietly  toward  the 
doorway f  the  thought  of  Linda  on  their  minds] 
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Grant 
[Glaring  at  Tana  who  has  resumed  her  knitting] 
What's  that  stuff  you're  always  fumbling  with  ? 

Tana 

I'm  making  a  sweater. 

Grant 
It  was  bigger  yesterday  than  it  is  today.  .  .  .  What's 
the  matter  with  this  household !  Aren't  we  ever  going  to 
get  any  cocktails! 

Anne 
They're  on  their  way  up,  I'm  sure. 

Wayne 
It's  too  bad  Lacey  isn't  home,  Ellen.  Nobody  for  you 
to  talk  to  but  old  graybeards  like  us. 

Ellen 
I'm  having  fun — in  a  quiet  way. 

Jerry 
What  do  you  hear  from  Lacey?  How  does  he  like 
college  ? 

Wayne 
Fine!  Made  the  Freshman  paper,  out  for  the  track 
team,  even  passed  a  couple  of  exams. 

Anne 
Wouldn't  it  have  been  wonderful,  Father  Kincaid,  if 
we  could  have  got  the  whole  family  together  for  your 
birthday.  Really — the  whole  family. 
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Grant 

[Stonily] 
This  is  the  whole  family — except  Lacey. 

Tana 

And  Waldemar. 

Grant 
And  Waldemar.  There  are  no  other  members  of  this 
family. 

[There  is  a  moment's  uncomfortable  silence.  Then 
Bennett  and  Greta  appear  with  the  cocktails  and 
canapes,  closely  followed  by  Timothy,  who  has 
managed  to  filch  one  of  the  dainties  from  the  tray] 

Wayne 
Ah !  Here  we  are ! 

Grant 
About  time. 

[The  drinks  are  passed.  A  little  babble  of  conversa- 
tion springs  up,  detached  and  fragmentary  .  .  . 
"Those  look  wonderful  .  .  .  /  never  can  decide 
.  .  .  Be  careful!  Those  are  hot] 

Ellen 
How  about  it,  Mother?  Am  I  grown  up  or  not? 

Clare 
Oh,  I  think  so,  darling.  On  a  night  like  this. 

Jerry 
Don't  pretend  it's  the  first  one.  I'm  on  to  you. 
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Timothy 
If  Ellen  can  have  one  why  can't  I? 

Anne 
Don't  be  silly.  There's  your  tomato  juice. 

Grant 
[As  Greta  passes  him  the  canapes'] 
No,  no!   None  of  that  stuff.  Appetite-killers,  that's 
what  I  call  'em! 

Tana 
I  can  take  Manhattans.  But  fruit  juice  with  alcohol 
just  kills  me. 

Wayne 
Jerry,  you're  really  flying  back  over  there  day  after 
tomorrow! 

Jerry 
I'm  practically  a  commuter.  I  never  seem  to  catch  up 
with  my  laundry.  It's  always  in  the  wrong  country. 

Wayne 
[As  the  servants  leave  the  room] 
Well,  Dad !  Here's  to  you !  And  many  more  of  them. 

\_A  little  murmur  of  good  wishes  from  the  group] 

Grant 
Thank  you,  my  boy.  Thank  you  all. 

[They  all  drink] 
Now  /'ve  got  a  toast  to  propose. 

[He  turns  to  the  bust  of  Lacey] 
To  the  man  and  woman  who  founded  the  fortunes  of 
this  family!  To  Ellen  Kincaid,  a  pioneer  woman  of  the 
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kind  that  doesn't  come  along  any  more !  And  to  the  man 
who  ran  a  pickax  up  into  two  hundred  million  dollars,  a 
real  American — Lacey  Kincaid ! 

[They  raise  their  glasses,  drink.  At  this  solemn 
moment,  however,  a  childish  voice  pipes  up,  high 
and  clear~\ 

TlMMY 

Great-grandpa  was  an  old  crook. 

[  This  remark  catches  several  drinks  halfway  down, 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sputtering] 


Wayne 
Grant 


Timothy ! 

Well,  by  God! 

Jerry 
Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes. 

Anne 
Timothy  Kincaid,  if  you  say  one  more  word 

Wayne 
Not  good,  young  fellow. 

Grant 

In  my  day  he'd  have  been  sent  to  bed.    .    .    .    Now! 
There's  something  I  want  to  say. 

[He  takes  a  spacious  look  about  him] 
I'm  seventy  years  old  today.  I  can't  fool  myself.  I  feel 
it,  and  I'm  beginning  to  look  it. 

[A  polite  chorus  of  denial.  .  .  .  "You  don't.  .  .  . 
You  don't  look  a  day  over  fifty.  .  .  .  You're 
younger  than  any  of  us."] 
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No,  no.  I  know  what  I'm  talking  about.  It's  time  for 
the  old  man  to  step  down  and  let  younger  blood  do  the 
fighting.  It  takes  a  tough  young  fellow  with  no  blood  pres- 
sure to  buck  a  government  that  tells  you  what  you  can  do 
and  what  you  can't  do.  That's  why  I'm  retiring  from  the 
business,  as  of  tomorrow.  And  I  want  you  to  meet  the 
new  president  of  the  Kincaid  empire — Mr.  Wayne  Kin- 
caid. 

[A  look  full  of  meaning  passes  between  Wayne 
and  Anne] 

[From  Tana,  Clare,  Jerry  come  little  exclama- 
tions   of    congratulation.    "Well,    congratulations! 
.    .    .   How  wonderful,  Wayne!   .    .    .   My  best  to 
you  old  man!"] 
We're  smart  people — we  Kincaids.  There's  always  a 
son  to  carry  on.  Isn't  there,  Wayne!  And  after  Wayne 
there's  young  Lacey  and  Timothy,  and  after  them  I  know 
there'll  be  Laceys  and  Waynes  and  Grants  going  on  for- 
ever. We've  been  running  our  own  business  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  we  don't  need  those  numbskulls  down  in  Wash- 
ington to  tell  us  how.  So  there  you  are,  Wayne.  It's  all 
yours.  Take  it !  Take  it,  and  show  'em  what's  what ! 

[There  is  an  awkward  silence.  Wayne  stands  star- 
ing at  his  father] 
Well,  you  can't  be  as  surprised  as  all  that!  What've 
you  got  to  say ! 

Wayne 
Why — that's  mighty  fine  of  you,  Father — but  you  don't 
really  want  to  do  that — without  that  office  to  go  down  to 

you'd  be 

[He  is  rescued  from  this  delicate  situation  by  an  un- 
expected addition  to  the  group] 
[In  the  doorway  stands  the  18-year-old  son  of  the 
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house,  Lacey  Kincaid.  He  is  in  the  uniform  of  a 
cadet  in  the  Army  Air  Corps.  As  he  stands  in  the 
doorway,  suitcase  in  hand,  he  is  reminiscent  of  an- 
other Kincaid  who  came  home  from  college  years 
before] 

[From  the  group  come  assorted  exclamations  of  sur- 
prise: "Lacey!"  "Lacey  Kincaid!"  "What  does  this 
mean?"  "What's  that  uniform?"  "Is  this  a  joke?" 
"Oh,  Lacey,  you  look  wonderful!"] 


Timmy 
I  know  what  he  is !  Army  Air  Corps  1  He's  a  cadet ! 

Lacey 
Timmy's  the  boy  who  knows.  Well,  Dad?  Mother? 
I'm  in. 

Wayne 
You  mean  you've — enlisted? 

Anne 
You've  left  college  and — gone  into  the  army ! 

Lacey 

Off  for  training  tomorrow — Langley  Field. 

Tana 
Why,  you're  not  old  enough. 

Lacey 
Yes,  I  am,  Aunt  Tana.  I'm  eighteen. 
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TlMMY 

What  are  you  going  to  fly — bombers!  The  new  five 
thousand  milers? 

Lacey 
Not  just  yet,  Timmy.   .   .   . 
[To  Wayne  and  Anne] 
Look.  Don't  be  upset  about  this,  will  you?  I — I  just 
had  to  do  it. 

Wayne 
[Concealing  his  emotion\ 
Well,  son,  if  this  is  the  way  you  want  it  to  be,  that's  all 
right. 

[He  puts  a  reassuring  hand  on  his  shoulder\ 

Anne 
You  look  beautiful.  I  suppose  I  thought  you  were  a 
little  boy.  I  don't  want  to  cry. 

Clare 
[Quietly ,  to  Anne] 
You  won't  cry.  I  know  you. 

Jerry 
You've  got  the  idea,  old  fellow.  Good  for  you!  I'm 
proud  of  you. 

Grant 
It's  an  outrage!  Airplanes!  Bombers!  He's  just  got 
through  with  scooters.  I'm  going  to  wire  down  to  Corri- 
gan  and  forbid  it. 

Lacey 

[With  quiet  fury~\ 
Don't  you  dare!  You  keep  your  hands  off  my  life! 
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Timmy 
That's  telling  him ! 

Anne 
Timothy ! 

[In  a  horrified  whisper] 

Grant 

So  this  is  my  seventieth  birthday,  is  it!  Wayne,  are 

you  going  to  let  this  young  bully 

[He  stops  as  his  horrified  gaze  falls  upon  the  figure 
of  Linda  standing  in  the  doorway] 

[She  is  handsome,  full-blown,  a  little  dowdy.  She 
wears  the  suit  in  which  she  has  traveled  from  the 
West,  her  hat  is  a  soft  felt  thing  of  no  special  shape 
or  style.  Certainly  her  clothes  are  good,  hut  defi- 
nitely not  in  the  New  York  mode.  Her  face  is  tanned 
by  the  sun  and  wind,  her  eyes  are  clear  and  steady. 
As  she  stands  there  in  the  doorway  she  removes  her 
hat  with  an  almost  boyish  gesture  and  runs  her 
hand  through  her  hair] 

[Just  behind  her  looms  the  tall  lean  figure  of  Bart 
Hilliard,  her  husband.  A  man  in  his  early  forties, 
his  is  the  engaging  and  candid  face  of  the  outdoor 
Westerner.  His  clothes  are  excellent;  but  no  Fifth 
Avenue  tailor  has  fashioned  them] 

[Quick  exclamations  from  Clare  and  Ellen. 
"Linda!"  "Cousin  Linda!"] 

[Grant  has  risen  to  his  feet,  he  stands  staring  at 
Linda,  his  jaw  set,  his  hands  clenched] 
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Anne 
[Going  swiftly  to  Linda] 
Linda,  darling,  I'm  so  happy  to  see  you.  .  .  .  How  are 
you,  Bart? 

[Linda's  hand  returns  the  pressure  of  Anne's,  she 
smiles  wordlessly.  Bart  acknowledges  the  greetings 
with  a  nod  of  the  head,  but  his  eyes  go  to  the  figure 
of  the  old  man] 

[With  every  eye  on  hery  then,  Linda  walks  over  to 
her  father.  Bart,  as  though  protecting  her,  follows] 

Linda 

[Hoping  not  to  make  a  big  scene  of  this] 
How  are  you,  Father? 

[The  Old  Man's  face  does  not  change] 
This  is  Bart,  my  husband. 

Bart 
How  do  you  do,  sir. 

[A  half  step  forward.  Then,  seeing  that  Grant 
makes  no  gesture  toward  him,  he  goes  no  further] 

[Linda  begins  to  realize  her  situation,  but  still  is  re- 
solved to  win  her  father  over  if  possible] 

Linda 
I  hope — you  are  having  a — happy  birthday,  Father. 

Grant 
What  are  you  doing  here!  Whose  idea  was  this? 
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Wayne 
It  was  mine,  Dad.  And  I  think  it's  a  very  good  one. 

Tana 
You  can't  carry  these  things  on  forever,  Grant.  People 
don't  behave  like  that  any  more. 

Grant 

[As  though  no  one  had  spoken  since  Linda  stood  in 
the  doorway.  His  voice  is  cold  and  low] 
You  killed  your  brother  Theodore.  You'd  be  in  prison 

today  if  my  money  hadn't  bought  you  the  best  lawyers  in 

the  world. 

Wayne 
Now,  Dad,  wait  a  minute.  In  the  first  place,  Linda 
didn't  kill  anybody.  Tonetti  killed  Theodore,   and  the 
cops  killed  Tonetti,  and  that's  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  what 
do  you  want  I 

Grant 
I  want  her  to  leave  my  house,  and  her  husband  with 
her.  I  said  twenty  years  ago  I  had  no  daughter. 

Tana 

King  Lear. 

Anne 
Father  Kincaid,  don't  you  think  that  on  your  seven- 
tieth birthday 

Linda 
No,  Anne.  Don't  bother.  It's  all  right. 

Bart 
Come  on,  honey.  You've  done  your  share. 
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Wayne 
Don't  go.  Please.   .   .   .    Dad,  you  don't  know  Linda. 
She's  a  great  woman.  Really  great.  There  isn't  a  woman 
in  America  doing  a  bigger  job  than  she  is.  A  job  for  her 
country  .  .  .  Linda,  we  want  you  to  stay. 

Grant 

This  is  my  house. 

Linda 
I'm  going.  Don't  reproach  yourself,  Wayne.  I'm  glad 
I  came.  I'm  happy  to  go. 

[She  turns  to  her  father] 
I  don't  really  need  you,  you  know.  My  life  is  full  and 
rich  and  happy.  I'm  blessed  as  few  women  are  blessed. 
I've  got  the  best  husband  in  the  world,  my  children,  my 
home,  my  work.  I  don't  deserve  it.  Sometimes  it  scares 
me,  I'm  so  happy. 

Bart 
It  was  mighty  good  of  you,  Wayne,  to  have  tried  to — 
and  I'm  glad  we  came,  too.  Linda's  kind  of  had  this  on 
her  mind.  But  now  we  can  go  back  home  to  the  ranch  and 
she  won't  ever  have  to  fret  about  it  again.  She'll  know 
she's  done  everything  she  could — been  a  swell  sport,  like 
she  always  is.  You  take  a  couple  hundred  miles  of  ranch 
land  and  fifty  thousand  head  of  cattle,  or  thereabouts, 
why,  things  like  this  scale  down  kind  of  small. 

Linda 
[Her  hand  in  Bart's] 
I've  always  wanted  to  thank  you,  Dad,  for  sending  me 
west.  It  was  meant  to  be  a  kind  of  death,  but  it  turned  out 
to  be  life  instead. 
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Anne 
[Going  to  Linda] 
I'm  sorry,  darling. 

Linda 
Don't  be. 

Tana 
I'm  very  proud  of  you,  my  dear. 

Linda 
Thanks,  Aunt  Tana.  It's  good  to  have  this  glimpse  of 
you.  Come  West  some  time  and  stay  with  us  a  while. 

Tana 

I  will,  my  dear. 

[Linda  and  Bart  start  to  move  toward  the  door] 

Wayne 
I'll  drop  in  at  your  hotel  later  tonight.  Is  that  all  right? 

Bart 

Glad  to  see  you. 

Linda 

[Her  glance  alighting  on  the  boy  in  uniform] 
Lacey,  child !  A  man  already,  aren't  you. 

Lacey 
I  hope  so,  Aunt  Linda. 

Linda 
Timmy,  we  brought  you  a  cowboy  outfit — rope  and  all. 
It'll  be  over  in  the  morning. 
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Oh,  gosh,  Aunt  Linda !  That's  swell ! 

Ellen 
[Running  impulsively  toward  Linda  as  she  is  almost 
at  the  door] 
Cousin  Linda !  I  love  you !  I  admire  you  so  much.  If  I 
could  be  like  you ! 

Linda 
Ellen,  that's  just  about  the  nicest  thing  anybody  ever 
said  to  me. 

[She  looks  again  at  the  group — a  -final  look] 
Good-by,  Father. 

[She  goes  quietly.  Bart,  with  a  gesture  of  farewell, 
follows  her] 

Tana 
If  that's  the  sort  of  men  they  have  out  West  I  certainly 
went  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Grant 
She's  gone.  And  good  riddance.  Vicious !  Hard !  She  sat 
in  that  courtroom  with  a  face  like  stone.  We've  lived 
down  the  disgrace  these  twenty  years — no  thanks  to  her. 

Wayne 
Linda's  the  best  of  us  all.  Her  life  has  got  purpose  and 
meaning.  For  the  first  time  in  almost  a  hundred  years  one 
of  us  is  putting  something  back  into  America  instead  of 
taking  out,  taking  out!  Except  for  Linda  this  family's 
never  done  a  constructive  thing  since  old  Lacey  drove 
those  railroad  spikes  into  the  ground.  We've  been  taking 
and  taking  and  taking.  Now  we've  got  to  start  giving 
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back.  Lacey  Kincaid  plundered  America.  That's  what  he 
did! 

[Anne,  with  an  incredibly  quick  movement,  clutches 
Timmy  by  the  arm  and  whisks  him  out  of  the  room] 


Grant 
What  kind  of  damn  fool  talk  is  that ! 

Wayne 

[Facing  him'] 
I'm  not  taking  over  the  business,  Father.  I'm  going  to 
work  for  the  government. 

Jerry 
Good  boy,  Wayne ! 

Tana 
Is  this  sheer  nobility! 

Grant 

[Stunned] 
Have  you  gone  stark  crazy!  What  are  you  talking 
about  ? 

Wayne 
It's  a  job  I  think  I  can  do,  Dad.  And  that  I  want  to  do. 

Grant 
You  mean  instead  of  fighting  for  the  business  you're 
going  over  to  the  government ! 

Wayne 
Good  God,  Dad !  The  government  isn't  your  enemy ! 
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Grant 
It's  trying  to  take  what  belongs  to  us,  isn't  it  I  Our  cop- 
per, our  railroads,  our  coal! 

Wayne 
How  did  we  get  them  in  the  first  place !  We  stole  them ! 

Grant 
We  worked  for  them.  We  built  it  all  up  with  our  own 
hands.  And  if  you  walk  out  on  it  now  it'll  all  go  to  hell ! 

Wayne 
It'll  go  to  hell  if  I  don't. 

Grant 

[A  scornful  snarl] 

Ah-ah-ah-ah-ah ! 

Wayne 

Dad,  I  know  this  is  tough  for  you.  You  began  in  the 
days  when  anything  went.  You  took  what  you  wanted  and 
there  was  nothing  to  stop  you.  And  as  far  as  the  govern- 
ment was  concerned,  it  was  like  taking  candy  from  a  child. 
There  was  so  much  of  everything  it  didn't  matter.  We 
threw  it  away  with  both  hands.  The  richest  country  in  the 
world — and  the  most  wasteful.  Well,  the  party's  over. 
We've  got  to  save  what's  left  if  we  want  to  keep  on  living. 

Grant 
Don't  preach  to  me!  The  Kincaids  are  the  kind  that 
made  America. 

Jerry 
You're  in  a  fair  way  to  lose  it  if  you  don't  listen.  If 
you'd  seen  what  I've  seen  in  the  world  these  past  few 
years,  you'd  know  it. 
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Anne 
Wayne's  doing  the  right  thing,  Father  Kincaid.  He's 
got  to  do  it.  Come  along  with  us  to  Washington  and 
help.  We'd  love  it. 

Grant 
Washington!  I'd  sooner  move  to  Moscow! 

Tana 

You  can't  rattle  around  in  this  huge  house  alone,  Grant. 
I  won't  be  here.  I'm  going  to  California.  Clare  wouldn't 
want  to  run  it. 

Clare 

This  mausoleum !  No  thanks ! 

Grant 
You  can  all  go.  This  is  my  home.  I'm  staying  here.  This 
has  been  the  family  home  for  fifty  years. 

Wayne 
It's  not  a  home  any  more,  Dad.  It's  a  monument.  It 
never  was  anything  but  a  symbol  of  success.  That's  why 
it  was  built — to  be  bigger  than  somebody  else's  house. 
Fifty-six  rooms !  I'm  ashamed  to  be  living  in  it  today. 

Grant 

Ashamed!  The  Kincaid  house  is  as  much  a  part  of  New 
York  as  Fifth  Avenue  is ! 

Tana 
Remember  when  the  rubberneck  wagons  used  to  stop 
in  front  of  the  house,  and  the  man  would  shout  through 
the  megaphone,  "This  is  the  home  of  Lacey  Kincaid! 
And  over  there  is  the  Vanderbilt  mansion." 
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Jerry 
Nowadays  they  want  to  see  Radio  City.  And  to  hell 
with  where  the  Vanderbilts  live. 

Wayne 

Come  on,  Dad.  Let's  get  out  of  it.  All  of  us.  It's  out- 
lived its  day.  Let's  put  it  to  some  good  use.  I  don't  mean  a 
picture  gallery  and  I  don't  mean  a  museum.  Let's  make  it 
come  alive.  Let  the  Army  and  Navy  boys  have  it.  A  club 
house. 

Ellen 

Wouldn't  it  be  funny  to  come  here  to  a  dance  with 
Lacey.  He'd  introduce  me  to  all  the  dashing  aviators. 
We'd  be  dancing  and  I'd  say,  "This  is  the  house  my  great- 
grandfather built,  years  and  years  and  years  ago." 

Grant 
I  won't  have  it !  This  house  will  never  change  as  long 
as  I  live.  It'll  go  on  as  it  always  has. 

Jerry 
We  can't  say  that  about  any  house  today.  I've  seen 
them  over  there,  great  houses  built  for  families  just  like 
yours.  But  now  they're  standing  open  to  the  sky. 

Grant 
That's  got  nothing  to  do  with  us,  way  over  here.  They 
can't  reach  over  here  and 

[The  Butler  appears  at  the  door] 

Bennett 
Count  Waldemar  Czarniko. 
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[A  gasp  from  Tana.  Then  Waldemar  enters'] 

[Here  is  a  man  who  has  returned  from  hell.  A 
wraith  of  a  figure,  shrivelled  by  terror  and  brutality. 
His  clothes  hang  almost  grotesquely  on  a  body  that 
once  vigorously  filled  them  out.  Shocking  though  his 
appearance  is,  there  still  can  be  traced  a  resemblance 
to  the  debonair  figure  of  his  father  who  stood  to  be 
announced  in  that  doorway  many  years  before] 

Tana 
Waldemar!  Oh,  my  God!  Waldemar! 
[She  goes  to  him] 

Wayne 
God  Almighty ! 

[Almost  a  whisper  of  incredulity] 

[Letty  Hollister  hurries  into  the  room] 

Letty 
The  boat  was  in.  I  couldn't  phone  you.  I  thought  I'd 
bring  him  up  and  s I  thought  I'd  bring  him  up. 

[Tana  is  supporting  her  son  on  one  side,  Jerry 
leaps  to  assist  her.  As  Jerry  approaches  swiftly 
Waldemar  shields  his  head  with  his  arm  as  though 
to  ward  of  a  blow] 

Tana 
Tout  va  bien,  mon  fils.  Tu  es  sauf.  Rien  ne  peut  te 
toucher  a  present.  Tu  es  sauf.  Tu  es  sauf. 

[Slowly,  they  cross  the  room.  Waldemar  walks  with 
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heavy  tread.  Letty  is  by  Tana's  side.  As  they  dis- 
appear Clare  looks  in  anguish  at  the  others  in  the 
room,  then  rushes  out  to  join  her  mother.  Jerry 
follows,  then  Anne] 

Grant 

[A  little  incoherently] 
My  God,  the  boy  was — he  used  to  be  a  fine  upstanding 
— what  could  they  have  done  to  him ! 

Wayne 
That's  what  I  mean,  Dad.  That  might  be  Lacey,  or  it 
might  be  me.  Unless  we  stop  it. 

[He  goes  quietly  out  of  the  room] 

[Grant  stands  looking  after  him.  Only  young 
Ellen  and  Lacey  are  still  in  the  room] 

Ellen 
[Horrified  at  what  she  has  seen] 
He  looked — awful,  didn't  he? 

Lacey 
[His  jaw  set] 
Yeh.  I'd  like  to  take  a  shot  at  them  for  that — when  I 
get  a  chance. 

Grant 
[Suddenly  an  old  man] 
Poor  boy!  What's  happening  in  the  world!  What's  it 
coming  to ! 

[Turning,  his  eye  lights  on  the  slim  and  stalwart 
figure  of  young  Lacey] 
If  I  was  eighteen,  instead  of  seventy 
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ACT  THREE 

[Lacey  comes  toward  him;  puts  a  hand  on  his 
shoulder.  He  speaks  with  quiet  and  grim  determina- 
tion] 

Lacey 
Don't  worry,  Grandpa.  We'll  fix  it. 


CURTAIN 
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